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PREFACE 
“DO YOUR PEOPLE KNOW THAT?” 


x2 NE day, not long ago, a well-known leader of Wichita and 
I were lunching together at a down-town coffee shop. We 
had been appointed as a committee of two to plan a 
\S" second meeting of the ‘Church and Industry’ conference, 
held under the auspices of the Manufacturers’ Association. 

“In the course of our discussion, we got on the subject of the 
tensions between management and labor, and I rather casually re- 
marked that I had for years had much sympathy for the coal 
miners. My friend seemed interested, and I went on to explain 
that very early in my career as a minister I had had a very close 
association with the miners in the coal fields of southern Wyom- 
ing. In fact, as I told him, I had lived for a year in the Union 
Pacific coal camp at Hanna, Wyoming, and for part of that year 
in a miner’s cabin. Later on, I for two years had conducted a mis- 
sion church in one of the northern Wyoming coal camps, and 
became very well acquainted with the miners in that region. 

“This business man, who is not a member of St. James’ Church, 
interrupted my remarks with this question: ‘Do your people know 
that?’ I told him that many of them knew about that chapter in 
my life, but I was not sure that it was generally known. There is 
no reason why people should not know it—it’s never been a secret 
and I’m certainly not ashamed of those early contacts. On the con- 
trary, I’ve always been grateful to the Lord that He saw fit to 
send me to Wyoming at the beginning of my ministry, and that 
I was privileged to see an entirely different side of life than the 
one to which I was accustomed. I dare say that I experienced some 
hardships, but it did not occur to me at the time that anyone 
should feel sorry for me. 

“Be that as it may, it has occurred to me that the people of St. 
James’ might be interested in an account of some of those mission- 
ary experiences. For some time it has been my ambition to do 
something of the kind for the entertainment of my children and 
grandchildren. One consideration that has deterred me was the 
fear that I might be suspected of approaching old age, if I began 
to reminisce. I might be accused of living in the past. On the 
other hand, if there is anything of value in a man’s recollections, 
it would seem obvious that he should record them while his mind 
is still clear enough to produce an intelligent and accurate record. 
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Since I never expect to be famous, it is certain that no one will 
ever write my biography; so if it is to be written, I will have to do 
it myself. 

“So, here goes. I plan to do this writing as the spirit moves me, 
and as I can find the time; and to publish the record serially in 
The Tower. You may not be edified, but at any rate, I trust you 
will not be bored.” 


The above account, which appeared as the introduction to 
these reminiscences when they were published serially in The St. 
James Tower, the monthly periodical of my present parish, ex- 
plains how I came to write them in the first place. 

It so happens that the Rev. Walter H. Stowe, president of 
the Church Historical Society, is an old friend of over twenty 
years’ standing from our days together in the diocese of Colorado. 
He read them in The Tower, and urged their publication by the 
Society. His persuasive powers being what they are, I consented. 

I am indebted to the Rev. Henry C. Beck, formerly editor 
of the Rutgers University Press and now on the staff of the diocese 
of New Jersey, for designing the cover. 


sh. could & MEF 


Eastertide, 1947. 
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CHAPTER I. 


I BECOME A COMMUNICANT OF THE 
EPISCOPAL CHURCH 


w—gy I RST of all, I wish to explain how I happened to become 

a member of the Episcopal Church, and later a priest of 

the Church, and then how I happened to go to Wyoming. 

Of course, I believe very strongly in Providence, and that 

these things do not “just happen”; but from the human point of 

view, we can look back and examine the circumstances that com- 
bined together to produce a certain result. 

Many of my friends and acquaintances, both among the clergy 
and laity, knowing that I was reared in the Presbyterian faith, 
have asked what led me to make the change. My father was for 
years the leading elder of a strong and influential Presbyterian 
congregation in Bellefontaine, a central Ohio town, and for a 
long period was superintendent of the Sunday School. The five 
children were all brought up in that atmosphere, and, in the nat- 
ural course of events, each one of us “joined the Church” and took 
his part in the activities of the parish. In all honesty, I must say 
that we did not have “too much church,” which is the favorite 
alibi of many men whom I know today, who do not darken the 
doors of the church any more frequently than they have to for the 
sake of the respectabilities. No, that was not the reason for my own 
change of heart which occurred later on. 

Nor was my father’s religion expressed in such a narrow and 
forbidding manner as to cause his children to rebel against the 
restrictions of religion. We were permitted to dance, and we all 
learned to play “whist” at home, where children ought to learn 
such games. I know there were some pious eyebrows raised in that 
church when it was known that Elder West permitted his children 
to engage in such worldly amusements, but father was not dis- 
turbed. In fact, he loved the theatre and frequently came home 
from business trips to Cleveland or Cincinnati bursting with news 
of the latest plays. He was especially fond of musical comedy and 
I fear that mother was shocked on one occasion when he became 
a little too enthusiastic about Anna Held in “Papa’s Wife.” 
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Father's religion was positive, not neg- 
ative; and there was very little of the 
Puritan in his make-up. He was a law- 
yer by profession, and expressed his 
Christianity by befriending the poor 
and the unfortunate who had no 
“friend in court.” I emphasize this 
point in order to give assurance that 
my conversion to the Episcopal 
Church was not due to a reaction from 
Puritanism. 

There were three persons who 
were mainly responsible for my change 
in ecclesiastical allegiance. One was 
my grandmother West, a very gracious 
and charming lady of the “old school.” 
She was not really my grandmother, 
but my father’s stepmother, and the 
only grandmother West that we chil- 
dren ever knew. My father’s mother 
was a native of Wales, who had mi- 
erated to eastern Ohio at a tender age, 
with her father. She died in middle 
age and grandfather later married 
THE AUTHOR AS A+CHOIR ‘again. His, second wife was) any Epis 
BOY INGST. JAMES CHURGHe? o>) 

WOOSTER, OHIO copalian, and was instrumental in 

the building of the little Episcopal 

Church at home, a church she dearly loved. She often took me as 

a child to the Sunday service in ‘Trinity Church, and I think even 

then I was impressed by the dignity and the beauty of the ritual. 

Grandmother was a great friend of Bishop Leonard of Ohio, and 

always entertained him in her home when he came for his annual 

visitation. I recall that it was always his custom to lead the entire 
family in family prayer before we retired for the night. 

Another person who helped to draw me to the Episcopal 
Church was an aunt, my mother’s sister, who lived in Wooster, 
Ohio. Summer after summer, we all went to Wooster to visit 
mother’s family, all of whom were Presbyterians except this aunt. 
She was a loyal member of St. James’ Church, Wooster, and one 
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summer, under her guiding hand, I became a member of the boy 
choir at the age of seven or eight. Services in that church later on 
were conducted by a young student from Kenyon College at Gam- 
bier, Ohio, by the name of George Parkin Atwater. I developed a 
ereat admiration for George, which was deepened after I had 
joined the Beta Theta Pi fraternity at Wooster College. George 
had been a Beta at Kenyon. During my student days at Wooster 
College, George officiated at the marriage of my aunt and I| was 
present watching everything that went on, and lost in hero-worship 
for this stalwart priest of the Church. George was the author of 
that popular book which has converted so many people to the 
Episcopal Church, entitled, The Episcopal Church: Its eS: 
for Men of Today. 

The third person, and the one more directly responsible for my 
decision, was another clergyman, also a product of Kenyon College 
and Bexley Hall, the seminary connected with Kenyon. This man 
had been sent as a student to the Episcopal Church in my home 
town, and later became the rector. He was a big Irishman who 
had won renown on the football field at Kenyon, and his name was 
‘Thomas Guthrie Clifton McCalla. When we learned that he had 
been a football star at Kenyon, we persuaded him to coach our 
high school team and I played right guard on that team. McCalla 
was still rector at home when I left Wooster College, at the end 
of my sophomore year. I stayed home to be a companion for my 
grandfather, who was blind, and for two years enjoyed the com- 
panionship of that Irishman in my leisure moments. Before long 
I was singing in his choir, and helping in other ways, and finally, 
without any high pressure from him, I decided to be confirmed. 

The confirmation took place in August, and Bishop Leonard 
of Ohio was in New Hampshire on his vacation. His duties were 
taken every summer by the bishop of Arkansas, Dr. William Mont- 
gomery Brown, whose summer home was at Galion. At that time 
Bishop Brown was well known in the Church for his splendid 
book, The Church for Americans, but later on he got into serious 
difficulties because of another book entitled, Communism and 
Christianism. He was involved in a long drawn out ecclesiastical 
trial, and eventually was unfrocked—the only trial of a bishop of 
our Church in recent times. 

Well, at the time of my confirmation, Bishop Brown looked 
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like anything but a communist. He had white hair which was long 
and curly, had a gentle voice and manner, and we all felt that his 
presence was a benediction. He seemed the very picture of an 
apostle. I always believed that my confirmation was valid, even 
though the bishop later was deposed. 


“THE INDIAN PAINT BRUSH” 
Wyoming State Flower 


CHAPTER II. 
I STUDY FOR THE MINISTRY 


22 Y decision to enter the sacred ministry of the Church, or 
as we say in ecclesiastical circles, to “study for Holy 
y, Orders,” was made at the same time that I decided to be 

confirmed. It was not the result of any catastrophic ex- 
perience, nor was I subjected to any undue pressure from my 
family, my rector, or any persons whatsoever. I had not seen any 
fiery letters etched on the sky, or any handwriting on the wall, 
and yet I have never doubted that I was called to the ministry, and 
have never regretted my decision. 

When I entered college as a freshman, it was with no special 
purpose in mind. I am sure that at that time I was not thinking of 
the ministry as a career. My youthful years were not particularly 
pious, although it did fall to my lot to officiate as the “preacher” 
when we buried the neightborhood dogs, cats, and my grand- 
mother’s parrot. But I must confess that the method in vogue in 
our college of presenting the claims of the ministry, and particu- 
larly the missionary ministry, to freshmen, left me cold. ‘There was 
too much high pressure about it. We were made to understand that 
the burden of proof was upon us to show why we should not study 
for the ministry. I heartily disapproved of such methods then, and 
I most heartily disapprove of them now. 

During my sophomore year, however, I was profoundly affected 
by a noted minister who delivered a series of addresses in our 
college chapel. He was Dr. J. Campbell White, one of the leaders 
of the missionary movement of that decade. He made the state- 
ment in one of his sermons that there are other vocations besides 
that to the sacred ministry; that is, a young man might be called 
to a life of consecration in business or some other profession. ‘That 
is commonplace today, but it was entirely new to me at that time, 
and it was quite unorthodox according to the accepted ideas of 
the religious group on the campus. I was so stirred, however, that 
I began to wonder after all if I was not called to the ministry. 
After the service that night I took a long walk by myself, and did 
some serious thinking along the line of life’s purpose, and of God's 
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purpose for me. It was to be many many months before my de- 
cision was made, but I am confident that the Lord was calling me 
to His service through Dr. White’s message that night. 

According to the canon law of the Episcopal Church, any young 
man desiring to study for the ministry is required first of all to 
consult his pastor or some other priest. If he is encouraged, he must 
then make his desires known to his bishop, stating on what grounds 
he is moved to seek the sacred ministry. He is required to give his 
name and age, and state when and by whom he was baptized, 
when and by whom he was confirmed, and when and where he 
was admitted to the Holy Communion. The bishop requires the 
applicant to submit to a thorough examination by a competent 
physician, covering his mental and nervous as well as his physical 
condition. If the result is satisfactory, and the bishop is convinced 
of the applicant’s sincerity, and that he gives promise of usefulness 
in the ministry, he may then admit him as a ‘“‘Postulant for Holy 
Orders.” ; | 

The bishop of Ohio, the Rt. Rev. William Andrew Leonard, ad- 

mitted me as a postulant on St. Andrew’s Day, November 30, 1908. 
He wrote that St. Andrew’s was an “interesting day”’ for such a be- 
ginning to be made, and [I still have that letter among my most 
valuable papers and documents. The bishop planned for me to 
enter Kenyon College at Gambier, Ohio, the following September. 
I was to complete my college work and also to start my theological 
training at Bexley Hall, the seminary connected with Kenyon. 

When September rolled around, however, it found me, not at 
Gambier, Ohio, about to enter Kenyon College, but in New York 
City, enrolled in the junior class at the General Theological Sem- 
inary. (Ihe three classes at theological seminary are designated 
junior, middle and senior). Some of my college friends were to 
enter the Union Theological Seminary in New York, and I too 
felt an irresistible attraction to the glamour and the educational 
advantages of the big city. Bishop Leonard was not pleased by the 
change in my plans, but later in the fall transferred me as a pos- 
tulant to the diocese of New York of which the Rt. Rev. David H. 
Greer was bishop. 

‘The General Seminary is located on the west side of New York 
in what was then, in 1909, the wholesale district. It was, and is, 
just a block or two from the Hudson River—a long block between 
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Ninth and Tenth Avenues and Twentieth and Twenty-first Streets. 
It was like an oasis within the grime and smoke and clatter of that 
section of the great city. It was within that quadrangle, one hun- 
dred and twenty-five years ago, that Clement C. Moore, a professor 
at the seminary, wrote ‘““The Night Before Christmas” during the 
Christmas holidays of 1822. 

When I arrived in New York, I was about as green as any 
youngster who ever came out of the provinces. I had never been 
east of Cleveland, had never travelled by myself, and although a 
student for the ministry, had only been in the Episcopal Church a 
little over a year. Three experiences of my first weeks as a seminar- 
ian are still vivid in my memory. 

Arriving a day late, I learned that all of the tables in the dining 
room or refectory assigned to juniors were taken except one. 
Imagine my surprise to find three Negro students sitting at that 
one table. Well, I sat with them all through that first year and was 
none the worse for the experience. In fact, my sympathies were 
enlarged. In our Episcopal Church seminaries, Negroes are ac- 
cepted as students on an equal basis with whites, and we have no 
separate denomination or jurisdiction for the colored brethren. 

My first room mate was a young chap from Boston, by the name 
of William C. Patterson. Before our acquaintanceship was an hour 
old, he had told me about a clergyman whom he greatly admired, 
who lived in a town I had never heard of, Wichita, Kansas. The 
clergyman’s name was Dr. Percy Fenn, and “Pat” had spent a sum- 
mer in Wichita under his direction, working in a mission on the 
west side of town. It was Pat from whom I first learned about the 
distinctions between “high” and “low” church, a situation entirely 
strange to one but recently converted from Presbyterianism. Pat 
thought he would like to be a monk, but he was safely and com- 
fortably married shortly after his graduation from the seminary. 
For a great many years he has been the beloved pastor of a fine 
suburban parish near Philadelphia. 

On one of my first Sundays in the big city, I was invited to at- 
tend the Church of St. Mary the Virgin and sit in a pew reserved 
for seminary students. This was one of the very “high” or “cath- 
olic” parishes of the city and the ritual was very elaborate. Frankly, 
I had to have lots of things explained to me as the service pro- 
gressed—it was a “solemn high mass.” ‘The sermon, however, de- 
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livered by the rector, Father Barry, was distinctly “evangelical,” 
the sort one might have heard in a Methodist Church. Father 
Barry was one of the leading preachers of New York at that time, 
and I am confident that the quality of his sermons attracted more 
of the students than the rather bewildering beauty of the cere- 
monial. After my first service at St. Mary’s, I felt very much like the 
country girl, likewise with a Presbyterian background, who was 
taken to that Church on her first visit to the metropolis. Asked 
afterwards how she liked it, she is reported to have replied: “It 
was very beautiful, but what a wicked way to spend the Sabbath.” 


CHAPTER III. 
LIFE IN NEW YORK CITY, 1909-1911 


=w— I’ is not my intention in writing these reminiscences to 
devote very much time or space to my seminary career. 
It was not a very satisfactory career inasmuch as my stud- 
—=® ies were interrupted by illness, especially by a severe type 
of sinus trouble which developed after I went to New York. Back 
home in Ohio we called it just plain simple catarrh, but it was 
about that time that sinus trouble took the place of catarrh and 
became a rather fashionable ailment. I was under a specialist’s care 
for one entire year, and made visits to his office nearly every day. 
Eventually I was ordered to leave the city if I wanted to conserve 
my health. 

It was my good fortune to secure employment during my stu- 
dent days in the old St. Bartholomew’s parish house. This was a 
huge building located at the corner of East 42nd Street and grd 
Avenue, and it represented practically everything that was known 
in the parish house or social settlement line at that time. Five 
different congregations, all of them within the parish, worshipped 
in the parish house, and every conceivable type of social activity 
was carried on. Many students were employed, and it was my job 
to teach in the parish house Sunday school on Sunday mornings, 
to do some parish visiting on the East Side of New York during 
the week, and also to assist in some of the weekday activities. 

Another General Seminary student, who also taught in the 
parish house at that time, was Mr. Shirley Nichols. He and I be- 
came close friends, and it was our custom on fine days to walk from 
the seminary to the parish house together. Shortly after Shirley 
Nichols’ graduation from General Seminary, he went to Japan as 
a missionary, and in the course of time became the missionary 
bishop of Kyoto. When a few years ago all foreign bishops and 
other Church officials were excluded by the Japanese government, 
Bishop Nichols was assigned temporarily to the missionary district 
of Salina, Kansas. He was later elected as bishop of Salina, and is 
now my neighbor just ninety miles north of Wichita. It has been 
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pleasant indeed for us to renew our old seminary friendship and 
he has been a welcome visitor in this parish. 

St. Bartholomew’s Church at that time was located at the corner 
of Madison Avenue and 44th Street, and I also taught in the parish 
Sunday school which met on Sunday afternoons in the church. 
One year I also was fortunate enough to become a member of the 
famous mixed choir of St. Bartholomew’s Church, and considered 
that experience the equivalent of many years of private musical 
training. 

I shall never forget the day when our choir of forty-five sang 
at the wedding of Miss Vivian Gould to Lord Decies. It was one 
of those very elaborate weddings which characterized New York 
society in the years preceding World War I. The church had been 
transformed into a rustic bower, and baskets of orchids were placed 
at the end of every pew. The members of the choir had to have 
passes to get into the church. We gave a thirty minute sacred re- 
cital preceding the wedding ceremony. The soloist at the recital 
was Mr. Ricardo Martin of the Metropolitan Opera Company. 
When it came time for the ceremony, the boy choir of the Cath- 
edral of St. John the Divine marched up the center aisle of the 
church, followed by the wedding party. It was a full military wed- 
ding, and Lord Decies and his attendants were attired in full mili- 
tary regalia. Tche bishop of New York, Dr. David H. Greer, ofhi- 
ciated at the ceremony, assisted by Dr. Leighton Parks, the rector 
of the church. ‘The organist and choir master of St. Bartholomew’s 
was Mr. Arthur Hyde, and his immediate predecessor in that posi- 
tion was Leopold Stokowski, who left St. Bartholomew’s to take 
charge of the Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra. | 

Another interesting experience of my first seminary year was 
the Christmas mystery play in which all the students participated. 
We were trained by the noted actor, Mr. Ben Greet. I was one 
of the two candidates for the role of the Angel Gabriel, and my 
competitor was Randolph Ray, better known as “Jack,” and now 
the rector of the “Little Church Around the Corner’ in New York 
City. Jack Ray finally got the job because he was a decided blonde 
and I was neither a blonde nor a brunette. He looked more like 
an angel. I had to be content with wearing a coat of mail, carry- 
ing a spear, and taking the part of one of the knights in the pro- 
cession. It was in those years that Ben Greet was producing his 
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famous mystery play, ‘““Every Man,” and once a year during Lent 
the entire seminary student body were his guests at the theatre to 
witness this production. Ben Greet was a devoted churchman, a 
friend of the seminarians and of the clergy. 

I spent the summer of 1911, following my second year at the 
seminary, in a little country village up in Putnam County, New 
York, where I had charge of the Church of the Good Shepherd. 
I lived a mile or two from town with a farmer’s family, and man- 
aged to get a great deal of exercise walking to town and all over 
the countryside making pastoral calls. The boys of the community 
had organized a baseball team, and I always played with them on 
Sunday afternoon with the understanding that they would attend 
church Sunday night, which they always did. Some of the pious 
people of the village, particularly the non-Episcopalians, were scan- 
dalized at my unseemly behaviour on the Sabbath, but I never 
have had any regrets on that score. It has always been a conviction 
of mine that if we Christians perform our positive religious obli- 
gations on Sunday, there can be no harm in playing baseball, golf, 
swimming, or fishing, the rest of the day. 

In the fall of 1911 I received positive orders from the doctor, 
who had charge of my case, that I must either leave New York or 
submit to what was then a very rare, dangerous, and expensive op- 
eration. At about that time I heard of a church job available at 
Saranac Lake in the Adirondack Mountains, but when I consulted 
the doctor about it he forbade me to go there because of the large 
number of tubercular people who lived at the resort. He said that 
in my condition I would be very susceptible to tuberculosis. 

The solution of my problem was found when a well known 
western bishop visited the seminary, the Rt. Rev. Nathaniel S. 
Thomas, bishop of Wyoming. It was his custom to visit the 
seminary every year in order to secure young men who would help 
to man the missions in that great western state. Bishop Thomas, 
by the way, was the son of the second bishop of Kansas, the Rt. 
Rev. Elisha Smith ‘Thomas. He received part of his education in 
the old Kansas ‘Theological School, and conducted his first service 
as a lay reader in St. John’s Church, Wichita. The late Mrs. Ed- 
ward Vail of Wichita gave me this information, and told me that 
Nat ‘Thomas was a guest in her home at that time. 

Bishop ‘Thomas’ first regular charge was at Leavenworth. Later 
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on he became rector of St. Matthew’s, Wheeling, West Virginia, 
and then rector of the Church of the Holy Apostles, Philadelphia. 
He was elected bishop of Wyoming in 1909. 

Some kindly classmate of mine had arranged for me to have 
an interview with Bishop Thomas, and ten minutes after the in- 
terview started I had agreed to go to Laramie, Wyoming, as an 
assistant to the dean of the cathedral. This move not only helped 
to solve my personal difficulties due to illness, but it was also the 
fulfillment of an ambition which I had cherished all during my 
seminary course. The old missionary society at the seminary had 
for years placed the major emphasis upon foreign missions. Some 
ten or twelve students of my particular era, however, had a deep 
interest in domestic missions, and every one had resolved, if at all 
possible, to begin his active work in the ministry in one of our 
continental missionary districts or dioceses. According to the best 
of my recollection, every man of that group with one exception 
was able to carry out that intention. 

Of course I had not completed my seminary work and never 
received a degree, or even a diploma, from that or any other the- 
ological institution. I had to complete my preparation for the 
ministry while actually performing the work of the ministry. Prior 
to taking my canonical examinations, I studied the Greek testa- 
ment and tried to memorize the constitution and canons of the 
Church while manipulating an old style hand washing machine in 
the little rectory in Powell, Wyoming, under the careful scrutiny 
of my wife. I mean that she scrutinized my studies and also scrutin- 
ized the washing. 


CHAPTER IV. 
LAY ASSISTANT IN THE WYOMING CATHEDRAL 


F'TER spending the Christmas holidays at my home in 
Bellefontaine, Ohio, I left for Wyoming on the second 
of January, 1912. It was quite an undertaking in those 
days for a young chap who had been in school in New 

York to start out for the wild and wooly West. The family, I think, 

had visions of their child being scalped by the Indians, and the 
advice that I received would have filled many books. However, | 

arrived in Cheyenne, Wyoming, after a pleasant but uneventful 
trip and reported at once to Bishop ‘Thomas. 

When the bishop was elected to Wyoming he decided to live 
in Cheyenne, the capital city, instead of Laramie, where the cath- 
edral was located and where there was also a bishop’s residence. 
He purchased a home directly across the street from St. Mark’s 
Church, and remained there in residence for a number of years 
until he finally moved to Laramie. In the Cheyenne home there 
was a large and attractive study with private chapel, and many de- 
lightful and helpful conferences of the clergy were held there from 
time to time. 

Wyoming Episcopalians had had a restless career. ‘The territory 
was considered a part of the North-West Diocese in 1859 under 
Bishop Joseph C. ‘Talbot. It was grouped with Colorado, Montana 
and Idaho in 1865; with Colorado and New Mexico in 1868; with 
Colorado in 1877; made a separate missionary jurisdiction in 1884; 
combined with Idaho in 1889, under Bishop Ethelbert ‘Talbot; 
again made a separate jurisdiction in 1895; included in Laramie 
in 1898; and for the third time made a separate jurisdiction in 
1907. It has remained a separate missionary district to the present 
time. 

The district comprises the entire state of Wyoming, 97,548 
square miles, with a population according to the latest census 
(1940) of only 250,742. That is only a little larger than greater 
Wichita; but it has a higher proportion of communicants in the 
total population than any other western diocese or missionary 
district, and ranks ninth on this score among the 75 dioceses and 
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14 missionary districts of the Episcopal Church in the continental 
United States. In Wyoming, one out of every 40 persons is a 
communicant of the Episcopal Church. 

There have been four missionary bishops of Wyoming—Ethel- 
bert ‘Talbot, 1887-1898; Nathaniel S. Thomas, 1909-1927; Elmer 
E. Schmuck, 1929-1936; and the present bishop, Winfred H. Zieg- 
ler, consecrated in 1936. 

After receiving my instructions from Bishop Thomas, I pro- 
ceded to Laramie, across the Laramie Mountains, where I was to 
assist Dean Arnold G. H. Bode at St. Matthew’s Cathedral. The 
dean was also organist of the cathedral and head of the department 
of music of the University of Wyoming, and was badly in need of 
help. He was what we call a “‘priest-organist.’”” He had been born 
in Australia, and educated there and in England. In 1912 he 
moved to California, where he served the diocese of Los Angeles 
until his retirement in 1937. Dean Bode was the composer of the 
tune, fittingly called “Laramie,” to hymn 432 in The Hymnal 
1940. 

Dean Bode was a delightful, optimistic priest, much beloved by 
the people of Wyoming. It was a pleasure and privilege to be 
under his direction for the few months that I resided in Laramie. 

Bishop Thomas thought it would be a good idea for me, a 
young unmarried student and missionary, to live in the cathedral 
itself, so we fitted up two tiny rooms in one of the cathedral towers 
as my residence. The only heat came from a tiny stove in the front 
room, and during that hard winter, at an altitude of over 7,000 
feet, I thought I would freeze to death. On more than one occasion, 
when the Wyoming wind was blowing in the wrong direction, as 
it did frequently, my quarters would be so filled with smoke that 
I literally could not see across the room. One night, comme back 
to the cathedral after some church meeting, the smoke was so bad 
that I had to dump the whole stove and I marched through the 
church holding a scuttle full of blazing coals at 1:00 in the morn- 
ing. After hearing that story, and seeing the evidence, the bishop 
relented and permitted me to find a comfortable room in a board- 
ing house nearby. 

My duties at the cathedral included reading the services on 
Sunday while Dean Bode played the organ, teaching in the church 
school, organizing the Boy Scouts, making contacts with college 
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students, calling on parishioners, preaching once in a while, etc., 
etc. I also took part in a college play, although that was not a part 
of my ministerial duties. I was asked to take the lead in the “Choco- 
late Soldier” and did so with Dean Bode’s approval. He was musi- 
cal director for the performance. At one part in that play, the 
“Chocolate Soldier” indulges in some rather mild profanity, and 
imagine my chagrin when the local impressario announced pub- 
licly that it was “worth the price of admission to hear the preacher 
swear.” 

My career at Laramie was short-lived as the bishop decided 
to send me on a missionary trip which had rather unforeseen con- 
sequences. 


CHAPTER V. 
FIRST MISSIONARY JOURNEY 


43 Y first missionary journey in Wyoming took me west- 
ward from Laramie on the Union Pacific Railway 
toward the coal town of Hanna, and thence across the 
-*» foothills to the little mountain hamlet known as Elk 
Mountain and so named because of a magnificent peak in the 
Medicine Bow range which stands up all by itself, and is a land 
mark for many, many miles in all directions. 

Some years previous the bishop had sent an elderly priest, the 
Rev. George Hamilton, to hold occasional services at Elk Moun- 
tain, but he felt that the time had come for a younger man to take 
over and explore the possibilities for the Episcopal Church in 
that little village. | 

When I started on the trip I was instructed to take the “stage” 
from Hanna to Elk Mountain, a distance of twenty miles, and I 
had visions of riding in an old-time stage coach behind four dash- 
ing steeds with the driver perched atop the coach wielding a long 
rawhide whip, the kind that you read about. I was certainly let 
down when I learned that the stage was actually a sled, and that 
the driver was an old man in his eighties who had at one time 
been a coal miner. ‘There was a deep covering of wet snow, due to 
an early spring blizzard, and we started out early in the morning 
wrapped snugly in the sled which was harnessed to one team of 
horses which were not dashing to say the least. 

The old stage driver, however, made up for whatever was lack- 
ing in romance by his picturesque language and his constant 
chatter. He sensed that I was a tenderfoot, and seemed to feel that 
it was his responsibility to give me a thorough education in West- 
erm ways on that first trip. We discussed everything, including re- 
ligion and politics, clear down to the raising of babies. About 
every half hour this old gentleman pulled a suspicious-looking 
bottle out of his rear coat pocket and took a long swig from the 
same. He finally explained to me that it was not what I suspected 
it was, despite its yellow color, but was only cold tea. His exact 
words were: “I have to drink cold tea because raw water makes 
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me narvous.” He finally induced me to sample the same and I 
found that he was telling the truth, although, of course, I would 
not have recognized the taste of anything more potent.! 

After we had driven for several hours across the deep snow, we 
came around the end of a mesa, and there was unfolded before my 
unbelieving eyes one of the most amazing sights that I ever beheld. 
Perched there, miles from any other human habitation, was a 
long frame building with the legend “City Hall’ newly painted 
on the front end. On the rear end of this structure was a large 
wooden cross. The building turned out to be the ranch home of 
the stage driver, and we stopped there to change horses and to get 
thawed out. We had coffee from a pot which I am convinced was 
never taken off the stove. The process seemed to be simply to add 
more coffee and water. It was as strong as lye. 

I was consumed with curiosity and finally old Mr. Fisher, who 
was really a delightful old gentleman, told me the story. Accord- 
ing to his account, he had been one of the first residents of the 
famous coal camp of Carbon, Wyoming, which incidentally was 
the first coal camp in the state. At one time it had been very pros- 
perous, and then some years later, when the coal ran out, as it 
eventually does, the town was abandoned and the miners moved 
to other camps or to ranches all over southern Wyoming. Mr. 
Fisher got himself a place about seven miles from Carbon and 
about the same distance from Elk Mountain, and proceeded to 
move the old “City Hall’ across country to be set up and used as 
his ranch house. So great was his affection for the town that he 
had the sign newly painted every spring. 

When I inquired about the cross he explained that it had 
graced the first church in Wyoming, a church which was originally 
in Cheyenne. After Carbon was built and the Episcopalians in 
Cheyenne had planned a larger structure, they moved the old 
church on a flat car to Carbon, where they set it up and named it 
St. ‘Thomas’ Church. Mr. Fisher had acquired the cross and also 
some of the old pews, which we found in a shed back of his ranch 
house. I realized that the cross had great historical value and tried 
my best to persuade Mr. Fisher either to sell it, or give it to me. 
All of my pleading was in vain. He did not profess to be a deeply 
religious man, but he loved the cross because it reminded him of 
the old coal camp. 
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After returning from this first missionary journey, I related 
the story of the cross to Bishop Thomas. He moved heaven and 
earth to secure it, and finally through his friendship with some 
Union Pacific officials was able to make a deal. That cross is now 
framed in a beautiful glass case which hangs on the wall of St. 
Mark’s Church, Cheyenne. Underneath is a brass tablet telling 
the story. According to the best of my knowledge, it was the first 
cross on the first church of any Christian communion in the state 
of Wyoming. 

After changing horses and getting ourselves warmed and re- 
freshed, we re-embarked in the sled, and towards the end of the 
afternoon arrived at Elk Mountain, which was my destination. 


ELK MOUNTAIN 


When we arrived at Elk Mountain I was thrilled by the winter 
beauty of that village. It is located along the banks of the Medicine 
Bow River and at one time was known simply as “The Crossing,’ 
which was a reference to the historic fact that the famous Pony 
Express crossed the Medicine Bow River at that place. 

A substantial frame hotel stood almost on the bank of the river, 
and that was to be my home whenever I visited Elk Mountain. 
‘The proprietor was a Welshman by the name of John Evans, who 
also ran the bar, which was located back in the woods. Mrs. Evans 
was the cook, and she was an excellent provider. 

The church at Elk Mountain was known as the People’s 
Church because it was built by the people of the village, and by 
ranchers and lumbermen out in the country and in the mountains. 
It was literally owned by the people and belonged to no denomina- 
tion. I soon learned that there was a unique arrangement for the 
use of the church. It was agreed that if any minister of any de- 
nomination, Protestant or Catholic, came to Elk Mountain to hold 
services he could receive permission to hold them from the board 
of trustees, who were elected by the people. If a second minister 
came, he had to go through the same procedure, and the two min- 
isters would have to alternate in the holding of services. A third, 
fourth, or a fifth, would be subject to the same rules. 

At the time of my first visit in the spring of 1912, occasional 
services were being held by a Presbyterian divinity student. One 
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of our priests had visited Elk Mountain very infrequently to hold 
services. The day after my arrival, I borrowed a horse from a friend 
in the village and rode out to a ranch to interview the chairman 
of the board of trustees. It became necessary to get up a petition, 
since there was some opposition to our plan, but within a few days 
everything was arranged. I was to conduct services in that church 
on alternate Sundays throughout the summer, and the Presbyter- 
ian student and I worked out a very satisfactory agreement. He 
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had services on one Sunday, and I on the next. We had the same 
choir, the same Sunday school, and the same congregation. 

The church was.a very well built frame structure, of which the 
people were immensely proud, and they took excellent care of the 
property. It was always clean, and had a stove which was adequate 
in the most severe weather. 

I soon learned that John Evans, the Welsh proprietor of the 
hotel, was very musical, like all good Welshmen, and he agreed 
after some persuasion to organize and conduct a choir. He even 
agreed to close his saloon Sunday afternoon and evening so that he 
could have choir rehearsal and be there for the evening service. I 
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must give him credit also for being entirely sober whenever he 
conducted that choir. 

The people of the village were on the whole a very stalwart and 
a very friendly group. Many of them were Scandinavian, and they 
carried on some of the old Scandinavian customs. One of these 
was having afternoon coffee practically every afternoon, and at 
each function enormous quantities of coffee and great slabs of cake 
were consumed. 

Many of the people were either workers, or were interested, in 
the lumber business. The Carbon ‘Timber Company had large 
holdings in the nearby hills, and the town store was under its 
direction; in fact, it was owned by the timber company. I remem- 
ber very well the proprietor, Mr. Frank Hunter, who with his wife 
were fine supporters of our mission. Mrs. Hunter was confirmed 
in the first confirmation class presented to the bishop in that vil- 
lage. 

The Medicine Bow River at Elk Mountain was alive with 
mountain trout, and it was my good fortune later in the spring 
and summer to go on many a fishing expedition with some of the 
experienced anglers of that region. 


CHAPTER VI. 


MISSIONARY IN HANNA AND ELK MOUNTAIN 


=e PON returning from my first visit to Elk Mountain, the 
@ bishop arranged for me to take up my residence in Hanna, 


the coal camp on the Union Pacific Railway, named inci- 
“<4 dentally for that well known maker of presidents, Mark 
Hanna of Ohio. I was to conduct services both in Hanna and Elk 
Mountain throughout the summer, and a plan was carried out 
just about as the bishop and I had discussed it. I had some diffi- 
culty in finding a suitable place to live in Hanna. There was a 
hotel which I tried for a few days, but found that there were other 
inhabitants in the bedrooms, who had been there longer than I. 
They seemed to resent my intrusion, and after a few sleepless 
nights and some bloody battles, in which I always emerged the 
defeated enemy, I gave up. 

Some one told me that I might find a room in one of the miners’ 
cabins. Cabins or cottages normally had three rooms, including 
one large kitchen, a bedroom, and a living room. I made arrange- 
ments with one family and was told I could sleep in the kitchen. 
Fearing that I might encounter some other regiments of the foe 
that had defeated me at the hotel, I purchased a collapsible canvas 
cot and placed it in the exact center of the kitchen. But it was no 
use. ‘hey were there before me and distances seemed no obstacle 
to them. After two more sleepless nights in that kitchen, I went 
in desperation to the company store and purchased a tent, which 
I pitched on the south side of the church in Hanna, and proceeded 
to live in it all summer long. Whether the pests were awed by the 
ecclesiastical surroundings, I cannot say, but at any rate they never 
bothered me the rest of the summer. 

‘The church mentioned above was owned by the Finns and 
once or twice a year they had Finnish Lutheran services conducted 
by a visiting minister of that communion. The Episcopalians had 
rented the church from them and we used it every Sunday. A great 
many of the Finns’ children were in our Sunday school, along with 
English, Scotch, and Welsh youngsters. ‘There were a number of 
fine English families brought up in the Church of England, and 
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they were among our most loyal helpers in that church at Hanna. 

The people mainly responsible for the organization and con- 
tinued prosperity of the Episcopal Church were Mr. and Mrs. 
Carlisle Williamson. They had been brought up in Denver in 
St. Mark’s Church. When they moved to Hanna, where Mr. Wil- 
liamson. became cashier of the local bank, they organized a Sunday 
school, and called it St. Mark’s in honor of their former parish. 
During my year in Hanna they were my most loyal and helpful 
friends. The missionary work which they did, I think, exceeds in 
importance and permanency that of a great many ministers of the 
Church who have served in the mission fields. 

I spent the summer of 1912 in Hanna and Elk Mountain. In 
Hanna we had regular Church services and Church school every 
Sunday morning, and every other Sunday I went to Elk Mountain 
to conduct a Sunday evening service, and to spend several days 
getting acquainted with the people. Many times I made the jour- 
ney of twenty miles on horseback, and other times I used an old 
buggy hitched to an old plug hired from the local livery stable. 

On one beautiful Sunday, however, I delayed getting my bid 
in for a horse, and the result was that I had to walk across the 
foothills. It took me part of the morning and all afternoon, and 
I got within sight of Elk Mountain about 7:30 p.m. The service 
was to be held at eight. I decided to leave the road and take a 
shortcut through the fields. ‘Co my great distress, I found the fields 
had been inundated, and the mosquitoes and other pests were on 
the rampage. However, I kept going and arrived at the church at 
eight o’clock, covered with mud and my face covered with bites, 
but we held the service. 


FIRST VISITATION OF A BISHOP TO ELK MOUNTAIN 


During those visits I got together a class for confirmation con- 
sisting of ten adults, and in due time Bishop Thomas arrived to 
administer confirmation. 

It was the first time that any bishop of any church had visited 
that village, and it was an outstanding occasion. Everybody in 
town was present, and people had come from the ranches, the 
timber camps, and even from some of the coal mines. ‘The church 
was packed and they were standing outside the front door, and 
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even outside the windows. Our choir, under the direction of Mr. 
John Evans, had prepared a special anthem for the service,—a 
setting of the old hymn “Nearer My God to Thee.” In his sermon, 
the theme of which I have forgotten, the bishop took occasion to 
criticize that hymn—saying that it was theologically unsound, un- 
duly sentimental, etc. The anthem was to be sung immediately 
after the bishop’s sermon. I looked across at John Evans and found 
that he was equal to the occasion. He whispered the word around 
to the choir members to pass in the anthem which had been pre- 
pared, and then passed out another which had been sung a week 
or two before. I think no one in the congregation ever knew the 
difference, and I did not have the courage to tell the bishop what 
had happened. . 

While the bishop was there he officially organized a mission of 
the Episcopal Church and appointed members of the bishop’s 
committee. A parish has a vestry elected by the people at the an- 
nual parish meeting, but a mission, which is not self-supporting, 
has a bishop’s committee. ‘That mission continued to flourish for 
many months, but I am sorry to say that I know nothing of its con- 
dition today. 


CHAPTER VII. 
I BECOME A SCHOOL TEACHER 


39OWARD the end of the summer we learned that the Elk 

Mountain school was seeking a teacher, and the bishop 

G) thought it would be a fine idea if I could get myself 

elected to that position, make my home in Elk Mountain 

for the fall and winter, and build up the Church. The idea ap- 

pealed to me, although I had had no experience as a school 
teacher; and I proceeded to apply for the job. 

In those days the school board consisted of three members, one 
of whom was the director, and the director had almost dictatorial 
powers. When I made my application, the director, who was 
an officer of the other church in Elk Mountain, was absent on 
a business trip. The other two members belonged to our mission, 
and they proceeded to elect me as school teacher for the year 1912- 
13, explaining that the director would have to confirm my ap- 
pointment when he returned. Having been assured that there 
would be no hitch in the proceedings, I packed my meager be- 
longings, which had been housed in the tent in Hanna, and took 
them to Elk Mountain in a farm wagon, which I had borrowed for 
the occasion. I rented a room and got myself all established before 
the director returned. ‘To my great chagrin, when that gentleman 
did return, he proceeded to nullify my election, and, according to 
the law, the other members were helpless. There was nothing more 
to be done about it, so I again packed and moved back to Hanna. 

When I explained to some of the Hanna people what had hap- 
pened to my teaching prospects, they advised me that one of the 
schools in Hanna was vacant, and they thought they could get me 
elected to it. ‘There were three coal camps in Hanna, known re- 
spectively as No. 1 Town, No. 2 Town, and No. 3 Town. The 
vacant school was in No. 3 Town, a mile and a half east of the 
main camp. Well, I applied for that job and was elected unani- 
mously. School was to start early in September, and I found myself 
a room in a miner’s cabin in No. 3 Town. It was a three room 
house, and I had the front room as a combined living and bed- 
room. The miner and his wife and five children lived in the other 
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two rooms, one of which was the combined kitchen and dining 
room. I had some interesting experiences in that house, but will 
refer to them later. 

Just about the time that I was elected to the job, word came 
from home in Bellefontaine, Ohio, that my older sister was to be 
married early in September, and they were anxious to have me 
present to take part in the ceremony. I went to the school board 
and asked for a leave of absence for the first week, which meant 
that the session of school would begin a week late. The board 
members were sympathetic when I explained the circumstances, 
and granted the leave. 

‘The week of the wedding was one of those gorgeous weeks in 
early fall which are characteristic of central Ohio, and of course 
I had a deeper appreciation of my home than I had ever had. 
‘There were many festivities in connection with the wedding, and 
it was with genuine regret that I left at the end of the week to 
return to Hanna and my new job. : 


I FAST IN A SEASON THAT WAS NOT LENT! 


When I left Ohio for Chicago to make connections with a Chi- 
cago and Northwestern train, I had provided myself with just 
enough money to purchase my railway ticket, a lower berth, and 
to buy my meals on the diner. I was using a clergy certificate, 
which at that time entitled a clergyman to one-half fare on the 
railroads. When I made the trip eastward from Hanna to Chicago, 
the certificate had been honored by the local agent, and I assumed 
of course that it would be honored on the return trip. ‘To my 
great embarrassment, the agent at the Northwestern station told 
me that he could not honor the certificate, inasmuch as at that 
time there was a two cent per mile fare prevailing in the state of 
Nebraska, and consequently this certificate was good only for 
traveling within those states which had the higher fare, such as 
Illinois and Iowa, and was not good for interstate travel to Wyom- 
ing. I could have wired home to my father for more money, but 
was too stubborn and too proud to do so, and the result was that, 
after paying the increased amount for my ticket and paying for 
my berth, I had just enough left to buy a plate of beans and two 
cups of coffee during the forty-eight hours’ trip to Wyoming... 
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When I arrived in Hanna, I was half starved and the most home- 
sick young fellow that ever got off a train in that dreary place. 
The first snow had fallen and had started to thaw, and if anyone 
had offered me a return ticket to Ohio, I would have accepted it 
without question. However, no such offer was forthcoming, and 
I was completely strapped, so I had to make the best of it. I have 
no regrets today that my lot was cast in that mining camp for the 
next twelve months. 

The sequel to the story about the clergy certificate was that the 
following week the local agent of the Union Pacific informed me 
that he had made a mistake when he sold me the ticket to Chicago 
in the first place, and that I would have to reimburse him. I did 
not wish to make an issue of it, and paid him the balance after I 
received my first pay check as a school teacher. 


TEACHING IN A COAL CAMP 


After returning from Ohio in September, my duties as a school 
teacher began in earnest. I had five grades from the fourth through 
the eighth, and a varied assortment of pupils. Many of them were 
the children of English born miners, and about an equal number | 
were Finns, who proved to be very apt and well disciplined. ‘The 
school house was an old double house, formerly used as a resi- 
dence, and badly in need of repairs. 

My five grades met in the west side, and the three primary grades 
met in the east side. We had an enormous stove in the middle of 
the room, and there were many bitterly cold days in the winter 
when we all had to leave our seats and huddle around the fire. 

Shortly after the opening of school, the other teacher, an elderly 
woman from Cheyenne, and I decided to start a Sunday school on 
Sunday afternoons in the school building. The attendance was 
excellent, and the need for religious instruction was appalling. On 
the opening day I tried to find a point of contact, but to my dis- 
may soon realized that the children had practically no knowledge 
of Christianity; they did not even know the meaning of the in- 
itials A.D. However, we persevered and made some progress dur- 
ing the year. 

I also conducted Sunday school and a morning service in the 
Finnish church in the main camp on Sunday mornings. We had 
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a remarkable Sunday school, which filled the church every Sun- 
day, and likewise included a great many Finnish children along 
with the British and a sprinkling of other nationalities. We had a 
splendid choir for the 11:00 o'clock service, with some Welsh ~ 
voices, and the attendance at that service was excellent. During the 
year, Mr. Williamson and I obtained permission from the Finns 
to undertake some remodeling, and we constructed a chancel ac- 
cording to the traditions of the Episcopal Church. With the assist- 
ance of some other men, we did all the work ourselves on week 
nights after business hours. Every other Sunday I went to Elk 
Mountain for a service in the little church there. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
LIFE IN A COAL CAMP 


T the beginning of these reminiscences, I explained that 
the title, “Do your people know that?” was inspired by a 
question asked me concerning my work in the mining 
communities in Wyoming. I stated that I had consider- 

able sympathy with the miners, and I would like to explain now 

just what I meant. 

Coal miners lead a dreary existence at best. ‘They spend nearly 
all of the daylight hours underneath the ground, and are in con- 
stant danger. They live in drab houses, all so much alike that it is 
rather difficult to find your own doorstep after dark. This particu- 
lar coal region in southern Wyoming presented one of the dreari- 
est landscapes that I have ever seen. ‘There was literally, when I 
arrived there, but one tree in the entire community, and that 
was fenced in in the front yard of the superintendent. I remember 
that on some Saturdays I would take the school children to the 
superintendent’s home to look at the tree as a special treat. 

When I arrived in Hanna, there were no pavements, no side- 
walks, and the cabins in one camp were literally built in the mud. 
It was no use to try to paint the houses, because of the ever-present 
smoke. ‘The miners had to trade at the company store, and the 
first charge against their pay checks was the bill for groceries and 
other supplies. Furthermore, no one could own any property. 
My friend, Mr. Williamson, the bank cashier, lived in one of the 
company cabins, and from time to time made certain improve- 
ments entirely on his own responsibility. He was given to under- 
stand, of course, that all improvements so made became the prop- 
erty of the coal company. 

‘The only amusements provided consisted of a moving picture 
show, which was open about two nights a week, and a dance hall 
which could be used on certain occasions. Naturally, the people 
had to provide their own recreation. ‘They had organized a very 
fine band and an orchestra, which played for dances. ‘There was 
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considerable drinking over the weekends, although liquor was not 
supposed to be sold on the company property. Wages were fair, 
but anyone making a study of this subject must remember that 
coal camps are practically idle during the summer months, and 
wages do not go on. After the last war, a great many coal prop- 
erties were abandoned altogether, and thousands of miners were 
thrown out of work. It is likely that a similar condition will pre- 
vail at the end of this war. 

The root of the difficulty in the coal mines, it seems to me, 1s 
absentee ownership. ‘Too often the supervision of the business of 
coal mining is left to employees who have no particular interest 
in the business itself, or in people with whom they deal. 
Conditions were very different in the old days in northern Wyom- 
ing, where many of the mines were originally owned and oper- 
ated by the local men, who had themselves been miners. ‘They took 
a personal interest in the welfare of their employees and in the 
families of the employees. As long as that situation prevailed, there 
was seldom any labor trouble. [ 

On the whole, the miners in southern Wyoming were sober, 
industrious and law abiding, but they were the victims of the 
radical labor leaders, walking delegates and so forth, who would 
come to town every so often prepared to stir them up. These dele- 
gates always had the gift of gab, and they were usually alarmists 
who made capital of the miners’ troubles, particularly bad housing 
conditions and low wages. I personally have never questioned the 
right of the coal miners and other laborers to organize for their 
own protection and for the purpose of bargaining collectively with 
their employers. It seems to me that this is a well established prin- 
ciple in American life today. 

At the beginning of the school year, I rented a room in one 
of the miners’ homes in Number Three town, where the school 
was located. I had the front room; the miner, his wife and all of 
his children had the middle room; and the back room was the 
combination kitchen and dining room. Mrs. Meekin, my landlady, 
served my breakfast in my room every morning before school time, 
and she and her family proved to be true friends. They were Eng- 
lish people, and I recall that early Christmas morning she knocked 
on my door, handed me a little bottle of port wine and called out 
in her cheery voice, “Christmas Gift!” 
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At first the miners were rather suspicious of me, particularly 
since I was a combination preacher and school teacher, and they 
did not seem to have a lot of confidence in either preachers or 
school teachers. On the whole, however, we got along very well 
during the year. I was called upon to officiate on several occasions 
and to conduct their tragic funerals. 

I shall never forget the service we had on Decoration Day at 
an abandoned mine, the scene of a terrible explosion some years 
before, when hundreds of the miners had lost their lives. Few of 
the bodies were ever recovered. We had prayers at the mine itself, 


then formed in a procession headed by the band, and marched 
through the streets of the camp to the forlorn little cemetery up 
on the hill, where there was nothing to relieve the starkness of the 
landscape but cactus and sagebrush. The unselfish devotion of the 
coal miners to one another in times of trouble and tragedy, is 
one of the finest things I have ever witnessed. 


40 DEGREES BELOW ZERO 


One Saturday afternoon, during the winter, I started out for 
Elk Mountain to conduct Sunday services. I had a horse and buggy 
rented from the livery stable. It was a fairly mild day when I 
started out, but when I arrived at Elk Mountain, one of the very 
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bad storms of the winter was just beginning. I got a room in the 
hotel, and upon waking the next morning found that everything 
was frozen, including the water in my pitcher. ‘The thermometer 
then registered 40 below zero. John Evans, the proprietor of the 
hotel, was expressing his opinion in no uncertain terms of the 
“so and so” who had left the front door open the night before, so 
that snow drifted clear up the front steps. I had to confess that I 
was the “‘so and so” who had come in last. 

After a good breakfast in the warm kitchen, I went over to the 
church to sweep off the walks and start the fire, but no one came 
for Sunday school or Church that day. Having to teach school the 
next day, I prepared to hitch up the old horse in the afternoon, 
only to be told by the local marshall that, if I persisted, he would 
lock the horse up and lock me in the jail. It turned out to be the 
worst blizzard in a good many years and I doubtless would have 
perished had I started out that afternoon. 

The next morning the wind had gone down, and it was only 20 
below when I started out. It took all that day to get back to Hanna, 
and I had as a memento of the trip a badly frostbitten nose, chin 
and face. For years afterward those spots on my face would get 
white during the first cold spell. Fortunately, I had fleecelined 
boots and gloves, and the good people of Elk Mountain had 
provided hot stones and other devices for me to use in the buggy. 


TOM ‘TOWNE—A REMARKABLE MINER 


I feel that I should also tell about one young miner who came 
to Hanna the year that I was teaching school, and who made a pro- 
found impression on me and others by his deep sincerity. He came 
over from Lancaster, England, as had many of the miners in that 
region. We called them “‘Lankys,” and I was always intrigued by 
their talk. They had a dialect all their own. This young fellow, 
Tom ‘Towne, upon his arrival in the coal camp, got a job as “‘fire 
boss,’ which means that it was his duty to make a tour of the mine 
every night after the other miners had completed their work for 
the day and had set their charges for the following day. The mines 
in that region were all deep mines with large rooms, and it was 
the custom for each miner to set his charge of dynamite, all ready 
to be exploded the next morning, so he could go about loading his 
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car with the coal which had been dislodged by the dynamite. The 
fire boss had to investigate every room using a saftey lamp, to see 
whether there was any gas which might cause an explosion. If he 
detected any, he marked that room with an “X,” and it was closed 
off until the gas had disappeared. 

On one occasion ‘Tom invited me to make the tour of the mine 
with him. It was a strange experience to realize that we were nearly 
a mile below the surface of the earth, and the only persons present 
in the entire mine. Tom was a devoted member of the Church of 
England, and shortly after his arrival in Hanna he was singing in 
the church choir and teaching a class of boys in the Sunday school. 
Very few of the miners with whom he worked were in sympathy 
with his religious beliefs, and they did their level best to discourage 
him. Their method was to make slurring remarks about his 
Church affiliations, and to chalk up his name on the walls of the 
mine, coupled with profanity and indecent words. They would 
even couple his name with that of one of the women in the camp, 
who was a Sunday school teacher. ‘Tom was a very courageous 
fellow and he kept his temper and held his peace. The ridicule 
went on for six weeks, and then it stopped as suddenly as it had 
started, because the men found they could not budge him from his 
position. ‘Their contempt finally turned into respect, and his in- 
fluence on the boys and young men of the camp became very 
marked. I have known men in other communities who had been 
broken down by ridicule of a much less serious kind. ‘Tom could 
“take it,” and I believe there are a lot of Church men and women 
who must learn to “take it” in these days when there are too many 
people just waiting to poke fun at one’s Christian convictions. 

One of my most vivid recollections is of being awakened in the 
middle of the night during the first weeks of my school teaching 
career by an unusal commotion in the bedroom just back of mine. 
It seemed that the miner, in whose home I roomed, would go 
over the events of the day before in his dreams every night, and at 
a certain point he would talk to his mule and to his fellow miners 
at the top of his voice, using all the expletives that he customarily 
used in his waking hours. The first few nights I was quite alarmed, 
but after a while I got used to it and slept serenely through the 
commotion.. Mrs. Meekin assured me that her ‘Tommy meant 
nothing by his talk, and that I must pay no attention to it. 
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MEDICINE BOW AND THE VIRGINIAN 


After the end of the school year, I remained in Hanna for the 
summer, but devoted my time almost entirely to missionary work. 
I had taken on another mission in the town of Medicine Bow, 
which became famous because of the part it played in Owen 
Wister’s novel, The Virginian. There was a new hotel in the town 
named ‘The Virginian,” and, when I first held services there, the 
little log cabin in which “The Virginian” was said to have spent 
his first nights in Wyoming was still standing. We had services in 
the school house, and the adults who attended found the school 
seats very uncomfortable. 

Medicine Bow was about twenty miles east of Hanna, and the 
same distance northeast of Elk Mountain, so that I had a circuit 
consisting of an equilateral triangle. I decided that the best way 
to go around the circuit was on horseback, and so made arrange- 
ments with one of the ranchers near Medicine Bow to loan me a 
horse. This man was an Irishman who had extensive holdings on 
the Medicine Bow River, and who was a devoted churchman. I 
spent one night at his ranch and started out the next morning for 
the village, astride one of his cayuses. Upon arriving in Medicine 
Bow, I purchased a new bridle, and then prepared to start out for 
Elk Mountain. I got out about six miles, and was riding along 
rather serenely, when a gust of wind blew off my Stetson hat. I 
dismounted from the horse, held his head with the new bridle 
which I had purchased, and reached over to get my hat, when the 
horse became alarmed, reared back and the bridle broke. Before I 
could recover myself, my steed had kicked up his heels and left for 
parts unknown. I was too proud to go back to the ranch, or to 
Medicine Bow, so I proceeded to walk to Elk Mountain, which was 
about thirteen miles distant. It was a hot day, and, to make matters 
worse, I got lost; it was not until sundown that I finally arrived— 
tired, hot, covered with dust, and thoroughtly disgusted with my- 
self. I phoned back to the ranch to report that the horse had disap- 
peared, and learned that he was later found with the saddle still on 
his back. They did not let me hear the last of that episode all 
summer long. 

I have seldom had a more enjoyable summer than that of 1913 
in southern Wyoming. There is something about that country, 
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and there is a spirit of hospitality among the ranchers, cattlemen, 
and lumberjacks, that is certainly refreshing. The services of the 
Church seemed to mean a great deal to them, and they proved to 
be very co-operative with the young tenderfoot parson. 


I BECOME A DEACON 


Early in the fall of 1913, Bishop ‘Thomas decided that it was 
time for me to be ordained, and that I had met the necessary 
qualifications. I went to Cheyenne for my examinations, and was 
finally made a deacon in St. Mark’s Church in that city on the 
twentieth of November. The bishop assigned me to a little church 
in the town of Powell, clear at the opposite end of the state from 
Hanna. Powell was a new town, the headquarters of the Shoshone 
irrigation project, just twenty miles east of Cody. Within a few 
months after my arrival there I met the young woman who was to 
become my wife, and thus a new chapter in my missionary career 
began. 


CHAPTER IX 


MISSIONARY IN POWELL 


ee 


=e) N a recent number of the National Geographic magazine, 
there is a delightful article about Wyoming, with many 
beautiful illustrations. In the course of the article, 
F—=* reference is made to the town of Powell, which is located 
in the northwest part of the state, g0 miles east of Cody. ‘The 
reference is as follows: 


‘“Busiest farm center of Bighorn Basin’s Edenlake irrigated 
region is the hard-working little city of Powell. It unloads car- 
goes of oil field and farm machinery and ships out streams of 
beans, sugar beets, potatoes, vegetables for seed, wool, honey, 
poultry, and beef cattle.” 


~ 


‘This was the town to which I was sent by Bishop ‘Thomas im- 
mediately after my ordination to the diaconate. At that time, 
Powell had less than 500 inhabitants, and it was new and crude. 
‘There were no paved streets, no sidewalks, no water system, no 
sewage system and no electric lights. ‘The town was the head- 
quarters of the Shoshone Irrigation Project, and had been settled 
by people from the Middle West, lured by the promise of cheap 
land. 

Unfortunately, the majority of these settlers had come to Wyom- 
ing without much knowledge of farming and without much of a 
stake; consequently, many of them had a very difficult time and 
many of them failed altogether. Those who had some farm ma- 
chinery and some live stock, and who had acquired some knowl- 
edge of farming, and who also had the stamina to face a few years 
of hardship, “made the grade” and eventually established them- 
selves. ‘They lived out in the country—“Powell Flat,” as it was 
called, and many of them were flat themselves. 

‘The religious situation in Powell was rather interesting. By an 
arrangement between some of the denominations, the Presbyter- 
ians and Baptists were to organize and maintain churches in 
Powell itself, and the Methodists were to confine themselves to two 
other small towns at the eastern and western ends of the project. It 
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was agreed that all of the Methodists and others entering into the 
arrangement should attend either the Presbyterian or Baptist 
churches in Powell. The scheme worked for a few years, but the 
Methodists became such a strong group within the Presbyterian 
Church that they eventually asked for permission to erect a church 
of their own in that village. I recall distinctly that during my 
second summer there, the district superintendent of the Methodist 
Church set up a tent and held services for members of his flock all 
summer long. 

‘There was a Roman Catholic Church in the town with a native 
of Belgium as the pastor, a man of broad sympathies and of gen- 
uine culture. We found him to be a real friend. Mormons also 
were well represented in Powell and throughout that part of the 
state. Our Church did not enter into the denominational arrange- 
ment. We had a rather attractive frame church called St. John’s, 
situated at the north end of town. Across the street was the rectory, 
a five room bungalow and really one of the best houses in Powell. 
Both rectory and church were built at the city limits, and we had 
full benefit of the numerous sand storms which blew in from the 
northwest. ‘The sand was so fine that it seeped in through the 
cracks in the windows, and no one discovered any method of keep- 
ing it out. We also were bombarded by the tumble weeds or the 
Russian thistle, which would roll in like an avalanche when there 
was a heavy wind. 

My predecessor, as priest in charge of St. John’s, Powell, was the 
Rev. Albert Farr, whom I had known at the General Theological 
Seminary. Mr. Farr had selected as the theme for his commence- 
ment paper, “The Boy Scout Movement and the Church.” ‘That 
was in 1910 when the Boy Scout movement had just been organ- 
ized in this country. Mr Farr proceeded to organize what was, I 
think, the first troop of Boy Scouts in the state of Wyoming, and 
I became scout master of that troop when I arrived in the late fall 
of 1913. 

We had less than 75 members in our mission, and most of them 
lived out on the “Flat,” so in order to make parish calls I had to 
secure some kind of conveyance. At that time, there was only one 
automobile on the entire project, a Ford which belonged to the 
only lawyer residing on the flat. Once in awhile, I was invited to 
ride in the Ford, especially since the lawyer and his family were 
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members of St. John’s Church. The bishop did not see fit to pro- 
vide me with that kind of transporatation, so I had to look else- 
where. 

The town barber who lived about a mile west of town, on a 
40 acre tract, invited me to come to his home for ‘Thanksgiving 
dinner, and I accepted the invitation with enthusiasm. I learned 
after dinner that the barber had some horses, and he proceeded to 
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tell me that he had just the animal that I needed. Said animal was 
a sorrel mare, perfect in every respect except that her ears had been 
frozen during one of the hard winters. He assured me that she had 
Hambletonian blood in her veins and also some Kentucky blue 
grass blood, that she was only eight years old, and that she was a 
double purpose horse. He was such a good salesman that I finally 
made a deal and purchased the mare, her unborn colt, and an old 
rattle-trap, open-top buggy, a set of harness, and two tons of alfalfa, 
for the sum of $125. 

Fortunately there was a corral back of the rectory and I lost no 
time in installing my new purchase. The next day I was bragging 
about my pedigreed horse to an old horse trader, who lived in the 
next block. He came down and looked her over, and then broke 
the news to me, that he had brought that mare from Idaho at least 
18 years before, and that she had had several colts then. Despite 
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that fact, she served me well during my two years’ residence in 
Powell, and we were able to jog all over the Flat, and on some 
occasions I used her as a saddle horse. 

The rectory, as I have said above, was quite an attractive bung- 
alow, but entirely without modern conveniences. There was no 
furnace, no running water, no indoor plumbing and no electric 
light. For lights we used the old reliable Coleman lamp, the kind 
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that you had to pump up with a bicycle pump, and that was hung 
on a wire suspended from the ceiling. ‘There was one for the 
rectory and one for the church; we borrowed the church lamp for 
use in the rectory during the week, and then made it up by loaning 
the rectory lamp to the church for Sunday night services. There 
was a shallow well back of the rectory, but the water was so im- 
pregnated with alkali that it could not be safely used for drinking 
or cooking, and could only be used for washing by dumping great 
quantities of some kind of softener into it. We had to cut ice from 
the Shoshone River, store it on the north side of the house, and 
then melt it for our drinking water. For heating purposes, we had 
a fine iron stove in the living room and a coal range in the kitchen. 
The only trouble with the living room stove was that it blew up 
several times a week, and scattered coal dust and soot all over the 
house. 


CHAPTER X 
ROMANCE AND MARRIAGE 


S I was only a deacon, I could not celebrate the Holy Com- 
munion. My neighbor in Cody, who had arrived at about 
the same time, was the Rev. Stephen McGinley, who years 
later became dean of Trinity Cathedral, Omaha, Ne- 
braska. Steve had been ordained priest before going to Cody, and 
we worked out a plan whereby we exchanged once a month, so that 
the members of the Powell church could have regular com- 
munions. On that Sunday of course I conducted services in the 
Cody church. The plan went into effect in January, 1914, and on 
my first visit to Cody, named in honor of Buffalo Bill, I met a 
young woman who was principal of the high school. Her name was 
Mabel Clevenger, her home was in northern Indiana, and she was 
a graduate of Ohio State University. Shortly after that meeting, 
I decided that it was my bounden duty to rescue that young 
woman from a school teaching career. 

My trips to Cody, Wyoming, continued every month. ‘That is, 
I was required to exchange with Mr. McGinley once a month, but 
I found some plausible excuses for making more frequent visits, 
and in due time was able to persuade the high school principal 
that the little rectory in Powell was badly in need of a house- 
keeper. Bishop ‘Thomas came to Cody in April for confirmation 
and one of those presented by Mr. McGinley was the aforesaid 
school teacher, Miss Mabel Clevenger. When the bishop found 
how things were between us, he, being a man of action, suggested 
that he officiate at our marriage right then and there, because he 
seemed to think that I was of very little use to him and the Church, 
as a bachelor, under the circumstances. 

‘This would have been a little too sudden, however, even for 
me, and the young lady insisted that she must be married at home 
in Indiana, and that I must meet her father and stepmother, and 
that she must meet the members of my family in Ohio. We decided 
to plan the ceremony some time in July. Being somewhat old- 
fashioned in my ideas, I felt it was necessary for me to write to the 
girl’s father and ask for his consent. He was a doctor, one of that 
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rapidly vanishing race, the family doctor in the small town, and I 
learned later on that he was a very estimable character. 

His reply to my formal request for his daughter’s hand was 
quite startling to say the least. It ran something like this: 


“My dear Mr. West: 

Your letter was certainly suprising. The fact that my daughter 
has chosen you convinces me that you must be a gentleman, but 
the fact that you are a minister does not impress me, since there 
is many a cur who desecrates the pulpit.” 


It seems that my future father-in-law had had some very un- 
pleasant experiences with small town ministers, and it took him 
a long time to reconcile himself to his daughter’s choice. I think 
he learned to like me personally and, in the course of time, he 
approved of my ministry. It was somewhat of a blow to him when 
our son, Sam, Jr., decided to study for the ministry, but I am glad 
to say that he even became reconciled to that choice, and gave Sam 
his blessing before he died. 

Our marriage took place in the little vinecovered Episcopal 
Church in Garrett, Indiana, July 9, 1914, and the officiating clergy- 
man was the Rev. ‘Thomas G. C. McCalla, who had presented me 
for confirmation, and who the following year was to present me 
for ordination to the priesthood. 

We started on the return trip to Powell, Wyoming, the day 
after our wedding, and Kansas was never any hotter than the pull- 
man car on that Northern Pacific train in July. It was before the 
days of air-conditioning and we literally steamed all the way to 
Billings, Montana. We arrived in Powell, our destination, at noon 
on a hot day, since even northern Wyoming can get pretty hot in 
the summer time. 

I had fondly hoped that the town band might be out to greet 
us, or at least there would be a reception committee from the 
Church, but there was not a single soul there to meet us. We 
trudged through the sand down to the rectory, which we hoped 
would be ready for occupancy -by the bride and groom, and then 
we were disillusioned! 

When earlier that spring, I had decided to get married, I rented 
the rectory to one of our Church families, since houses were diffi- 
cult to secure in Powell. They solemnly agreed to move out by 
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the 1st of July, and to have the house ready for us when we ar- 
rived. But when we arrived—there they were and not a single 
stick of furniture had been moved. Observing my consternation, 
the lady of the house calmly informed me that houses were so 
hard to rent and they had such a large family (four children), 
that they decided it would be much easier for the two of us to 
find a place to live than for them to move; but they had not even 
made an attempt to find us a room. We had had no lunch, and 
this same hospitable soul told us that they had finished their 
lunch, but she thought there was cold boiled cabbage in the 
kitchen. Needless to say, the cabbage did not tempt us. 

We decided to go to the hotel that night, but, in the middle of 
the night, my new wife rose up in her wrath and assured me that 
she would not spend another day in that place, and that we would 
move out if we found nothing better than a tent. I fully sympa- 
thized with her and the first thing in the morning went out to 
search for a place to live. The fact that the man who had rented 
the rectory was the treasurer of the Church, to whom I had to 
look for my meager salary, of course made it injudicious for me 
to protest about his failure to move. My salary at that time was 
$1,000 per year, plus the use of the rectory, and I had no other 
income whatsoever. 

After many inquiries, I learned that the woman who had laun- 
dered my linens had an unfinished four room shack at the edge 
of town, which she was willing to rent to us. She had filed on a 
homestead out on the Powell Flat, and moved out there every 
summer in order to prove her title, according to the regulations. 
We moved into her town residence that afternoon with our scanty 
furniture, and actually had dinner there that night. The house 
was not much to brag about and the second floor had never been 
finished; nothing but the bare rafters confronted our eyes when 
we turned them towards heaven. However, after dinner we re- 
tired for the night and were congratulating ourselves upon the 
comforts of home, when I discovered that there were other inhabi- 
tants in our bed besides ourselves. At about the same time, we 
found that the rats were having a carnival up above in the unfin- 
ished attic. We spent the night sitting up in our only two chairs. 

My new wife was a mighty good sport, and I think that noth- 
ing she ever did as a young bride gave her so much particular 
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pleasure as the fact that when we finally did move into the rectory 
in the autumn, she had gotten rid of every one of the inhabitants 
that had so disturbed our rest that first night. She used sulphur, 
lysol, and all of the tried and true remedies with entire success. 


CAMPING ON THE EVE OF WORLD WAR I 


Earlier in the summer, before going East for the wedding, I 
had, in a weak moment, agreed to take the Boy Scout troop on a 
camping trip, and a few days after our return to Powell, the boys 
forcibly reminded me of my promise. Well, my wife was a lover 
of the outdoors and agreed to go with us on the trip. Our destina- 
tion was the Clark’s Fork country up in the Bear ‘Tooth Moun- 
tains, just across the Wyoming line. I got hold of a farm wagon 
and two horses that had never been hitched up together. We also 
had my Hambletonian mare, Eliza, and her colt, and the rattle- 
trap buggy. We also had my English bull terrier, and another dog 
belonging to one of the boys. We started out one afternoon, the 
wagon loaded with tents and provisions; three horses and the 
colt, two dogs and fourteen boy scouts, and the bride and groom 
on their honeymoon. We camped at the foot of Hart Mountain, 
northeast of Cody, the first night, and the next morning drove 
literally over the mountain. How we ever got down into the val- 
ley on the other side without a calamity, I do not know except 
that our guardian angels must have been watching over us. How- 
ever, we did get there without any casualties, and we camped for 
ten days right at the foot of the range, also without casualties. 

Our most serious problem turned out to be the scarcity of 
food. We either had under-estimated the boys’ appetites or had 
failed to look ahead, because at the end of the first week provisions 
were running very low. Fortunately, there was a little ranch on 
Clark’s Fork and we found a patch of corn and a field of potatoes. 
I asked the rancher if he could supply us, and he told us to help 
ourselves. At about the same time, we met a group of hunters 
from Powell, who were just coming down off the mountain, and 
they had one or two slabs of bacon left from their camping exper- 
ience. We were able to persuade them that we needed the bacon 
more than they did. 

I shall never forget that particular incident because I was the 
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first one to break the news to these men that war had been de- 
clared in Europe. As a matter of fact, we left Powell either the 
day that England declared war on Germany or the day after; that 
would be August ist or 2nd, 1914. It is a sobering thought that 
we began our married life at the beginning of World War I, and 
now we have just come to the end of World War II. May Al- 
mighty God grant that our children and our children’s children 
will be spared the horrors of another such conflict. 


CHAPTER XI. 


INTERESTING PEOPLE AND EXPERIENCES 
IN POWELL 


22 RS. WEST and I finally moved into the rectory early in 
the fall of 1914, and the active work of the Church and 
its various organizations got under way for another year. 

We had Sunday school every Sunday morning, with 
never more than three or four teachers and possibly fifteen or 
twenty pupils. At 11:00 o’clock Sunday morning, we had Morning 
Prayer and sermon, which was really quite well attended, despite 
the fact that most of the parishioners had to drive in from out on 
_ the Powell Flat. We also had an evening service at 7:30; at least 
we had one scheduled. ‘Time and again I would ring the church 
bell for evening service, then Mrs. West and I would take the 
Coleman lamps from the rectory, march across the street to the 
church, and wait patiently for the congregation, which on many 
occasions failed to materialize. After waiting a respectable time, 
we would detach the lamps and march back to the rectory. 

Since I was still a deacon, I continued to exchange once a 
month with Mr. McGinley at Cody, so that our communicants 
might have their regular communions. Later on that year a re- 
tired priest of our Church, the Rev. George Hamilton, came to 
live in Powell. I had known him during my years in Hanna when 
he was stationed at Saratoga, Wyoming, on the North Platte 
River. During that period he had come to Hanna once a month 
to give us our communions. 

Father Hamilton, as he was affectionately known, was a native 
Irishman of the old school who had spent the early years of his 
ministry in New Jersey and had gradually drifted westward. His 
oldest daughter was a nurse and had come to Powell to start a 
small private hospital, the only one in that region. Father Hamil- 
ton agreed to celebrate the Holy Communion in St. John’s 
Church, so the arrangement with Mr. McGinley at Cody was 
discontinued. 

It was some time later that Father Hamilton died and was 
buried in the desolate little cemetery at Powell. I was reminded 
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at the time of a pathetic wish that he had expressed to me while 
we were still living in southern Wyoming. He had never become 
acclimated to the West, and he said on one occasion: ““There’s 
one thing I hope, and that is that when I die the coyotes will not 
sing a requiem over me.” That was just what happened, although 
later on his body was removed to Laramie, where Bishop Thomas 
had set up a small Church cemetery for the interment of the 
clergy and members of their families. After Father Hamilton’s 
death, his daughters presented me with his private communion set 


A HOMESTEADER’S CABIN ON A DRY FARM IN 
WYOMING 


and also with a number of his eucharistic stoles. ““May he rest 
in peace, and may Light Perpetual shine upon him.” 

We did a great deal of parochial visiting during that year in 
Powell, driving out on the Flat to get acquainted with our rancher 
parishioners. Many times we were invited to stay for meals, and 
on more than one occasion to remain over night. Most of the 
residences on the Flat at that time were no more than tar paper 
shacks, erected hurriedly in the expectation that when the rancher 
had prospered, it would be possible to build a better and more 
suitable house. 

One of these shacks which we visited was the home of a young 
couple from Chicago. The man was a Jew, the son of a Chicago 
rabbi, who had married a Gentile, an Episcopalian from the same 
city. Mr. Ferguson had been promptly disinherited by his father 
at the time of his marriage. Both Mr. and Mrs. Ferguson had at- 
tended the University of Chicago, and each one had a degree, 
doctor of philosophy, from that institution. Mr. Ferguson had ma- 
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jored in law and had been admitted to the bar, but they decided 
to try farming for a while. 

You can imagine our surprise when we first called on this 
couple. ‘Their home, like so many of the others, was just a one- 
story shack, but on the inside we found oriental rugs on the floor, 
a Steinway grand piano, the finest china and silver and the latest 
books on philosophy and sociology. I recall my first introduction to 
the French philosopher, Bergson, was in that home. They also had 
a Victrola with a fine collection of the very best records. We spent 
many interesting and exciting hours in that shack, discussing 
everything from religion to the rotation of crops and raising of 
babies. ‘The Fergusons did not succeed as farmers, and later on 
moved into town, where Mr. Ferguson opened an office and hung 
out his shingle. 

Another more commodious home was that of Mr. and Mrs. 
William Sawtelle. ‘They were also from Chicago, and had been 
married about the same time that our wedding took place. Bill 
and Helen became our most intimate friends in Powell, although 
they were not Episcopalians. Bill had studied scientific farming 
and he really made a go of it, and his 80-acre home became a 
model for the project. Later on he went into banking, was head 
of a large banking institution in St. Paul, and is now a banker in 
Omaha, Nebraska, and a well-known civic leader. During World 
War I, he had a distinguished career in the United States Army 
and came out with the rank of colonel. 

Bill Sawtelle and I were very active in the Masonic Lodge 
in Powell. In fact, the lodge filled a very important place in the 
social life of the community. We met in a hall over the hardware 
store, and our lodge equipment was very crude to say the least. 
The attendance was remarkable, and the men drove in even on 
the worst nights from all over the Flat for lodge meetings. The 
social life of a new town like that one was of course very circum- 
scribed, and we had to take advantage of every opportunity to get 
together. 

We organized a male quartet, consisting of the new Baptist 
minister, the Rev. Columbus Wardlaw from down South; Bill 
Longley, the lumber dealer; Rollie Baird, editor of our weekly 
newspaper; and myself. We sang at all sorts of functions, but on 
one occasion, never to be forgotten, we really brought down the 
house. It was some kind of a school meeting, held in the Presby- 
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terian church, and we were to furnish the special music. At the 
last minute our accompanist failed to arrive and I volunteered 
to strike the chord, but it was not the right chord and I think 
each one of us was singing in a different key. We managed to drag 
through the first verse, and then one after another dropped out, 
until Mr. Wardlaw ended triumphantly singing a second tenor 
solo. The rest of us were convulsed and the school teachers and 
others attending the meeting caught the spirit. I think that was 
our last appearance as a quartet. 

After the demise of the quartet, we attempted something a 
little more ambitious. Our organist was a music teacher, Mrs. 
Pluma Deming. She had operatic ambitions, and persuaded three 
of us, who had been in the quartet, with two others, to work with 
her on the “Sextette from Lucia.” We spent many hours trying 
to perfect that number, but when we finally rendered it at some 
holiday party, I fear that we did not add much to the appreciation 
of grand opera in that community. There are spots in that sextette 
where one may shriek if he has a mind to, and we did plenty of 
shrieking. | 

The only public bell in Powell was the one which hung in 
the steeple of St. John’s Church. I rang it regularly to summon 
the pious members of our congregation to church, and it was 
never used for any other purpose until after a fire had practically 
destroyed one half of the business district of the town. The fire 
occurred, as so many do, in the middle of the night, and Mrs. 
West and I slept peacefully through the entire conflagration. 

‘The next day we had a conference with leading citizens of the 
town and decided that our church bell would thereafter sound 
the alarm whenever our little village was threatened by such a 
holocaust. Strangely enough, it was less than a month after that, 
that we had another distastrous fire, and I was summoned to ring 
the bell. This time the fire about destroyed the other half of the 
business section. The stores were poorly built frame structures, 
dry as tinder, and there was no adequate protection. I recall that 
during the second fire, some self-appointed civic leader decided 
that the thing to do was to dynamite two or three buildings in 
the direct path of the flames in order to halt the destruction. ‘The 
net result of the dynamiting was to break every plate glass window 
in the business section, but it did not stop the fire. 


CHAPTER XII. 
ORDINATION TO THE PRIESTHOOD 


~, URING that fall and winter of 1914 and 1915, I had to 
| spend as much time as I could studying for my canonical 
examinations. While I had been ordained deacon, I still 
had to pass some pretty stiff tests before I could be ad- 
vanced to the priesthood. The fact that I had been unable to 
complete my work at the seminary was a severe handicap, but to 
make up for that I had the sincere help and cooperation of my 
ex-school teacher wife. She drilled me in many subjects, particu- 
larly in the constitution and canons of the Episcopal Church and 
of the missionary district of Wyoming, and the best grade I re- 
ceived at the time of the examination was in that subject. 

Another subject which required much concentration on my 
part was the New ‘Testament in Greek. We decided that the best 
way for me to conquer this was to have my book perched on top 
of the ice box, while I operated the hand washing machine, a 
monotonous occupation to say the least. I got so that I could work 
the lever of the machine almost automatically, while at the same 
time I was gaining some familiarity with St. John’s comments on 
the “Logos.” 

It might be well to explain at this point that any candidate 
for the ministry in the Episcopal Church must complete his canon- 
ical examinations before ordination, even though he has gotten 
a degree from a recognized theological school. In fact, the system 
is much like that under which a medical student is admitted to 
practice, or a lawyer is admitted to the bar. The examinations at 
a seminary are not considered a substitute for the canonical ex- 
aminations, and in cases such as mine a candidate can go ahead 
_ and take his canonicals even though circumstances have prevented 
him from receiving a degree in theology. 

An item of interest in connection with the constitution and 
canons is that those which I studied were just about the same as 
those which govern our procedure in Kansas. ‘The reason for that 
similarity was that when Bishop Nathaniel ‘Thomas became the 
first bishop of the missionary district of Wyoming, he selected 
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the constitution and canons of the diocese in which he had been 
brought up, and of which his father, Bishop Elisha S. ‘Thomas, had 
been the diocesan, namely the diocese of Kansas. 

I am happy to say that due largely to the kindly supervision of 
my wife, I was able to pass all the examinations the following June. 

My ordination to the priesthood took place in St. Mark’s 
Church, Cheyenne, Wyoming, June 13, 1915. Ihe man who pre- 
sented me was the Rev. ‘T. G. C. McCalla who had presented me 
for confirmation, and who had also officiated at our marriage in 
Indiana in July, 1914. Mr. McCalla had, in the meantime, moved 
West and had become rector of St. ‘Thomas’ Church, Rawlins, 
Wyoming. 

At a luncheon following the ordination, the two men ordained 
at the service, the Rev. Francis J. Chipp and myself, were called 
upon to make some remarks. When my time came, I referred to the 
fact that Mr. McCalla had presented me and expressed my pleasure 
that the man who was really my spiritual father could be there 
for that event. When I had completed my remarks, the rector of the 
church, the Rev. S. Arthur Huston, made this observation: “If 
Sam West is Tom McCalla’s spiritual son, then I am Sam’s spirit- 
ual grandfather, because I brought Tom into the Episcopal 
Church back in college days at Kenyon.” ‘Thereupon the Very 
Rev. David Thornberry, of the cathedral at Laramie, brought 
himself up to his full height of 6 feet, 3 inches, and delivered 
himself in this wise: “That makes me a great-grandfather because 
I was responsible for Syl Huston’s entrance into the Episcopal 
Church.” It was indeed an unusual and a happy coincidence. Of 
those men, Dave Thornberry has now retired and is living in 
Birmingham, Michigan; Arthur Huston is the retired bishop of 
Olympia; and Tom McCalla is in Paradise. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
BUFFALO: FORTY MILES FROM A RAILROAD 


9) HE following October, Bishop ‘Thomas arranged for us to 
G) to leave Powell, and to move to Buffalo, Wyoming, where 
Y 


I became the priest-in-charge of St. Luke’s Church. Mrs. 
SS West and I will never forget that move and our first days 
in Buffalo. As I have intimated before, Powell was a new and 
rather crude town. There were no modern improvements, and 
there was scarcely a tree in the entire village. Buffalo was a beauti- 
ful old town of some 1600 or 1700 inhabitants, with magnificent 
trees, sidewalks, comfortable homes, and everything to make living 
attractive. We actually revelled in walking through the fallen 
leaves those first few days after our arrival in Buffalo. 

Buffalo was, at the time, the largest inland town in the United 
States, 40 miles from a railroad, and yet, as I have said, it Was 
modern in every respect. Everyone marvelled at the substantial 
public buildings and homes, the materials for which had been 
hauled in by wagon over the rough roads of northern Wyoming. 

St. Luke’s Church itself was a very substantial, attractive, red 
brick structure, with a steeple and a bell. The rectory was a fine 
well-built bungalow, located on a hill right next to the church. 
From our back porch, we could look up Clear Creek Canyon into 
the Big Horn Mountains, just seven miles away. Clear Creek was 
a sparkling mountain stream which ran through the center of the 
town. It was one of the finest trout streams in northeastern Wyom- 
ing, and attracted the disciples of Isaac Walton from all over that 
part of the country. 

We arrived in Buffalo sometime before our household furni- 
ture arrived, but we found that the good people of the parish had 
brought together, out of their own homes, beds, chairs, rugs, a 
dining room table, and in fact everything to make us comfortable. 
They had even stocked the refrigerator with food, and we had all 
that was necessary to make us feel at home. 

My status in St. Luke’s Church, Buffalo, was technically that 
of priest-in-charge, inasmuch as the congregation was receiving 
some aid from the bishop. I am glad to say, however, that while 
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I was there, we became entirely self-supporting, and then my status 
was changed to that of rector. ‘The term “rector” is properly used 
only of a priest who is the pastor and administrative head of a 
self-supporting parish. Many people use the term carelessly, speak- 
ing of every Episcopal clergyman as a rector, but actually there 


ST. LUKE’S CHURCH, BUFFALO, WYOMING 


When the author arrived. The log cabin at the left was the oldest house in Buffalo. 
During his rectorship, it was remodelled as a temporary Parish House. 


can be only one rector in each parish, and the status of any other 
clergyman may be that of priest-in-charge, dean, canon, curate, 
vicar, etc. 


SOME OUTSTANDING PERSONALITIES 


The people in the Buffalo parish had a rather unique system 
for collecting pledges or donations. Each subscriber signified the 
amount which he wished to subscribe every month; then the 
treasurer arranged with the bank to have the specific amount trans- 
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ferred the first of each month from the subscriber’s account to 
the account of the church. It really worked. ‘The treasurer, when I 
went to Buffalo, was a woman, an English woman, the wife of a 
rancher, and she did not stand for any “monkey-business.”’ I won- 
der what would have happened to that church without her active 
interest and the interest of a number of other equally devoted 


women. 


ST. LUKE’S RECTORY, BUFFALO 


‘The town of Buffalo was on the famous Bozeman ‘Trail and 
played an important part in the early history of eastern Wyoming. 
It was there that the famous Johnson County war took place in 
the early go’s. It was a war between the big cattle men and the 
so-called “‘rustlers,’”” and the climax occurred in a pitched battle 
at a ranch some 20 miles south of Buffalo. Mr. Struthers Burt, the 
well-known author who is a resident of Wyoming, tells the story 
in his book Powder River. He says that some early books telling 
the whole story of the war, or “invasion” as it was also called, were 
suppressed, and it is very difficult to find a copy of any of those 
books. Mr. Paul Wellman, formerly of St. James’, Wichita, who is 
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an authority on the early history of the western United States 
and a novelist of increasing prominence, has one copy which it 
has been my privilege to read. It is not my intention to relate any 
of the facts of the invasion, but simply to say that when we went 
to Buffalo in 1915 the residents were still fighting that war, and 
feeling was still rather high. I recall that there were two devoted 
churchwomen in St. Luke’s Parish, sisters, who lived on either side 
of the town, which was divided by Clear Creek. I was told that 
because their husbands were on opposite sides of the war, it was 


MOUNTAIN CABIN OF MRS. LOUISE BLAKE, 
WELL KNOWN UNITED THANK OFFERING 
WORKER, AT EDGERTON, WYOMING 


This cabin was in the mountains near Buffalo 


impossible for these two sisters to visit one another for six months 
during those exciting times. They were among the most faithful 
workers of the Church during the three years of my ministry in 
Buffalo. 

One of our splendid workers and loyal friends was Mrs. Charles 
Rand, who was the treasurer. She and her “‘rancher” husband were 
among the many English people living in that section of Wyoming. 

Another devoted worker was Mrs. Charles Baker, affectionately 
known as “‘Lil,” who was the organist of the church when I arrived, 
and had held that position for many years. She is still the organist 
of St. Luke’s Church in this Year of Grace, 1947. 

One of our most beloved friends in Buffalo was Mrs. Willian 
Thom, a highly respected resident of that town. She came to Buf- 
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falo in the 8o’s, riding in a covered wagon from the Union Pacific 
railroad, several hundred miles to the south. She told me that she 
brought with her two books which were her standbys: one was a 
cook book and the other was the Holy Bible, and she knew both 
of them intimately. One evening Mrs. West and I were visiting 
in the Thom home, and our hostess served some delicious sugar 
cookies. It seems that I consumed more than my share of them, 
and remarked that they tasted exactly like the sugar cookies that 
my grandmother made. Grandmother always had a crock of them 
available when the grandchildren visited her in Bellefontaine, 
Ohio. Mrs. Thom thereupon got out her old cook book, which was 
the famous Buckeye cook book, and turned to the recipe which 
she used in making her sugar cookies. All of the recipes were con- 
tributed and signed. To our amazement and delight she found 
that the recipe for her sugar cookies was signed by Mrs. Judge 
West, Bellefontaine, who was my grandmother. 

The Thoms had a very delightful mountain home on Clear 
Creek in the Big Horns, about 7 miles west of Buffalo, and it was 
our privilege to spend a week there each summer. ‘To summon 
her guests for meals, which were served in the big room of the 
central cabin, Mrs. ‘Thom would stand on the porch and call out 
“climb up,” which has been a favorite expression in our home 
ever since. Mrs. ‘Thom is still living, blessing the community of 
Buffalo with her sympathy and her faith. The people who have 
been beneficiaries of her generosity and friendliness are literally 
“a multitude which no man can number.” 


A UNION SERVICE THAT DID NOT UNITE 


The three well-established churches in Buffalo were St. Luke’s, 
the Methodist, and the Congregational, besides a Lutheran con- 
gregation and a small Roman Catholic mission. It was the custom 
for the first three to unite each year in a union Thanksgiving 
service. It so happened that our turn to entertain the three con- 
gregations came in 1916. ‘The three ministers met sometime before 
Thanksgiving to discuss the plans. We decided that the service 
would be held in St. Luke’s Church and one of the other ministers 
would preach the sermon. Being quite young at the time and 
very conscious of the limitations of ecclesiastical law, I explained to 
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my two brethern that I would be very glad to have the service and 
to have one of the ministers preach, but that it would be necessary 
to obtain the permission of the bishop. 

There is a law in our Church, contained in the “Constitution 
and Canons,” which provides that any Christian man may make 
an address in an Episcopal church on some special occasion if the 


ST. LUKE’S CHURCH, BUFFALO AS IT LOOKS TODAY 
Rectory at the right. New Parish House at the left. 


bishop will give his permission. I told the brethren that it was 
more or less of a technicality, and that I knew that Bishop Thomas 
would not object, and that I would write to him at once. I sensed 
that the minister appointed to preach was not very well pleased, 
and my hunch was proved correct a few days later. The wife of 
one of my vestrymen happened to belong to the other church, and 
she reported to me that on the Sunday following our conference 
this minister announced as follows: “The Union ‘Thanksgiving 
service will be held in St. Luke’s Church next ‘Thursday morning. 
I am to preach the sermon but to tell the truth, I would rather 
preach outdoors.” 

When that announcement was reported to me, I immediately 
marched up to the parsonage where my brother lived and told 
him that I had heard about his remark, and that as far as I was 
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concerned, he could preach outdoors; that the union service was 
called off. He began to protest that he had not meant what he 
said, but I maintained my position and he did not preach in St. 
Luke’s Church on that or any subsequent occasion. The whole 
matter was written up in the local weekly newspaper, and caused 
quite a flurry in Buffalo and in the ranch country. 


A PICTURESQUE SENIOR WARDEN 


‘The senior warden of the parish, during my rectorate, was a 
rancher, a delightful English gentleman, who followed the customs 
of the Church of England, which he had learned as a boy in the 
old country. I always knew when he was in church because he had 
a rather high, piping voice, and would read the General Confes- 
sion, the Lord’s Prayer and other similar devotions, almost a full 
sentence behind the rest of the congregation. ‘That of course was 
the early custom, and the rubric still provides that the people shall 
read such prayers “after the minister.” It actually meant that, but 
of course no American congregation follows that custom today 
and I doubt whether any English congregation follows it. I just 
recently heard a good story about this senior warden. 

In later years he had moved into town, and one afternoon he 
called an emergency meeting of the vestry to be held at the rectory 
that night. It was 15 degrees below zero, but despite that fact all 
members of the vestry were present, including the two women. 
‘The senior warden announced that he had been walking past the 
rectory that day and had observed that the roof was in bad condi- 
tion, and he felt that steps should be taken at once, to provide a 
new roof. 

At that point, the treasurer, who was one of the two women, 
offered to read the treasurer’s report. She said that she had it 
ready at every meeting, but had never been called upon to read it. 
The senior warden directed her to read the report and she an- 
nounced that the church was 50c in the “red.” ‘Thereupon the sen- 
ior warden announced: “If that be the case, it seems that it will be 
impossible for us to provide a new roof for the rectory. The meet- 
ing is adjourned.”’ 


A FUTURE PRIEST OF THE CHURCH IS BORN 


Shortly after my ministry in Buffalo began, I planned to hold 
a mission in the church, and anounced that it would begin early 
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in December. Services were held on two successive nights, but the 
mission came to an untimely end on the third day, due to the 
birth of our first child. He came somewhat earlier than he was 
expected, and his mother had a very difficult time. ‘The little fellow 
weighed only four pounds, and he had to be treated just as an 
incubator baby would be 
treated. ‘There was no hospi- 
tal in Buffalo, and this little 
mite of humanity was placed 
in a Clothes basket, lined with 
batten, and hot water bottles 
were kept in the basket for 
many weeks. I was also or- 
dered by the doctor to keep 
the house at a temperature 
of not less than 80 degrees, 
day and night, and I did that 
despite the fact that it was 
one of the coldest winters 
that the Buffalo people had 
known in years. We burned 
semi-lignite coal, and I think 
I spent at least half my time 
in the furnace room, shovel- 
ing in coal and dragging out 


clinkers. ‘The baby was fed MRS. WEST WITH SAMUEL E. 
with a medicine dropper for WEST, JR. 

5 Fe Rea | He was 3 months and go days old 
three months, and his little when this picture was taken. 


body was treated with olive 
oil for the same peroid, but we saved him. 

He was born on December 6th, 1915, and was baptized on 
Christmas Day, and given the name of Samuel Ernest West, Jr. 
He is now rector of Trinity Church, Atchison, Kansas; is 6 feet, 
2% inches tall; and weighs nearly 200 ponuds.* His mother and I 
always felt that the Lord had saved him with a real purpose in 
mind, and we believe now that our hopes and prayers have been 
abundantly answered. 3 


* Since the above was written, Sam, Jr., has become associate rector of Grace 
Church, Madison, Wisconsin. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
TROUBLES OF A BISHOP 


HEN we moved to Buffalo, Wyoming, in 1915, it was 
said to be, at that time, the largest inland town in the 
United States, but before we left three years later, it 
had lost that distinction. ‘The railroad connecting the 
town with the main line of the Burlington was finally completed, 

but what a railroad it was! 

This road followed the course of Clear Creek from Buffalo 
to Clearmont, and the tracks ran through a great many ranches. 
The matter of the property rights had not been settled when the 
railroad started operations, and at first it was necessary to stop 
the train and open gates all along the right of way. My recollection 
is that there were 25 of those gates. ‘That operation did not slow 
down the speed of the train very much, since it never went over 
15 miles per hour. The tracks were laid literally in the mud and 
were not ballasted. The result was that, whenever there was an 
extra heavy load, the tracks frequently spread and the whole train 
would stop with a jolt. The passengers would all have to wait 
until a crew came out from Buffalo or Clearmont to jack up the 
locomotive and the rest of the cars and get things running again. 

Bishop ‘Thomas and I were the unhappy victims of one of these 
track-spreading episodes. The bishop had come to Sheridan for 
his Easter visitation, and our plan was, after the morning service 
and confirmation in St. Peter’s, Sheridan, to go down on the noon 
train to Clearmont, and then board the branch train to Buffalo 
and have an evening service and confirmation. 

Although I had become rector of St. Peter’s, Sheridan, I was 
still in charge at Buffalo and had prepared a class for confirmation, 
consisting exclusively of adults. The bishop and I changed cars at 
Clearmont in the middle of the afternoon, getting started to Buf- 
falo about 5:00 o'clock. That gave us three hours to make the go 
or 35 mile trip. The train, which was a combination freight and 
passenger train, got out about 10 miles from Clearmont and then, 
sure enough, the track spread, and there we were. We were soon 
informed that because it was Sunday, it would be difficult to get 
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a crew, and we waited and waited and waited. Bishop ‘Thomas was 
a rather impatient person, and several times he threatened to walk 
back to Clearmont and take the first train for Denver. 

I knew, however, that St. Luke’s Church, Buffalo, would be 
completely filled at 8:00 o’clock, awaiting his visit and that the 
confirmation would be a real event in the lives of those adults, 
some of whom were ranchers. To make a long story short, we 
waited literally hours and finally arrived in Buffalo just before 
midnight. 

Mrs. West told us upon our arrival that she had kept the con- 
gregation in the church until 9:00 o'clock, but then they lost hope 
and all dispersed to their homes. ‘The bishop had to leave the next 
morning, so I assembled the class and we had a confirmation at 
g:00 O'clock, but not with the church full of people. All of the 
candidates were there except one Scotsman, who was in the ranch- 
ing business, and he was just a little too stubborn to present him- 
self for confirmation at any but the regular time. 

Early one summer during our residence in Buffalo, I received 
a long distance telephone call from Bishop Thomas. ‘The call came 
from the other side of the Big Horn Mountains. The bishop and 
Mrs. ‘Thomas had been over on the Wind River Indian Reserva- 
tion, engaged in some Church work, and then had planned to come 
across the mountains to spend a few weeks at one of the dude 
ranches, namely, the H. F. Bar Ranch, about 25 miles from Buf- 
falo, managed by Mr. Frank Horton. In his telephone call, the 
bishop notified me that he had had car trouble, and would proba- 
bly not arrive in Buffalo until late that night. He also wanted to see 
if his trunk had arrived from Cheyenne. He said he had shipped it 
several days before, at the time he and Mrs. ‘Thomas left for the 
Indian Reservation. I tried to locate the trunk but without suc- 
cess, and so notified the bishop when he arrived at the rectory late 
that night. He was very much upset, in as much as the trunk con- 
tained all of the clothes that the Thomases planned to wear during 
the visit at the Horton ranch. All they had with them were the 
clothes on their backs, and the bishop’s costume consisted of a 
pair of khaki trousers and a shirt much the worse for wear, because 
of the work he had had to do under the car that afternoon. 

At that time, it was the custom at the Horton ranch for the 
guests to dress for dinner, and when the trunk failed to arrive, the 
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bishop and Mrs. ‘Thomas decided that they would have to spend 
the evenings in Buffalo, and go out to the Horton ranch every day 
for the horseback riding and other activities. 

Well, that trunk never did arrive in Buffalo, and I was sure 
at times that the bishop would blow a fuse. He seemed to think 
it was my fault, although I was perfectly innocent in the matter. 
He said he had had the trunk shipped from Cheyenne to Clear- 
mont, where it was to go on the accommodation train to Buffalo. 


EDEN VALLEY IN THE SUMMER OF 1917 DURING 
THE DIOCESAN CONVENTION AT ROCK SPRINGS, 
WYOMING 
Mrs. West is faintly visible behind Dean Thornberry 
and the author. Bishop Thomas at the right. Note the 
“vintage” of automoblies in use thirty years ago. 


One amusing thing happened during this hectic visit. The 
bishop had been asked to officiate at a wedding in Sheridan, and 
it was to be quite a wedding, one of those that the newspapers 
love to describe as “swank.” ‘The bishop of course had no clerical 
clothes with him, and he proceeded to borrow my only good suit. 
It fitted him all right, except for the trousers. Bishop ‘Thomas’ 
legs were longer than mine, and I think the cuffs of the trousers 
hit him several inches above the ankles. The result was that during 
the reception following the wedding, he had to stand behind a 
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davenport and not expose himself to the vulgar gaze of the assem- 
bled guests. As for myself, while the bishop was in Sheridan 
dressed in my suit, I stayed around the house in overalls. 

‘The mystery of the trunk was finally solved when the Thomases 
returned to Cheyenne. It seems that he had shipped it, not to 
Clearmont, Wyoming, but to Clearmont, Montana, which was 
an abandoned station on the Northern Pacific Railroad. The trunk 
had actually been thrown off at that point, and rested on the 
platform of the closed station for about three weeks. It was finally 
returned to Cheyenne. 

In telling these stories, I do not mean to be disrespectful to 
the memory of Bishop ‘Thomas. He was a great builder, and the 
Church in Wyoming made wonderful progress under his leader- 
ship. He called me to Wyoming in the first place, and later or- 
dained me both deacon and priest. I had, and still have, great ad- 
miration and genuine affection for him. He resigned as bishop of 
Wyoming in 1927, and spent his last years as rector of the beauti- 
ful Holy ‘Trinity Church in West Palm Beach, Florida. He died 


April 1, 1937. 
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MRS. WEST AND DAUGHTER, JANE. 
Jane is now Mrs. Jack Gardner, and has a daughter of her own. 


CHAPTER XV. 
THE SMALLPOX WEDDING 


UR daughter Jane was born on March 4th, 1918, in the 
hospital at Sheridan, Wyoming. We were still living in 
Buffalo, but had decided to go to Sheridan for this event, 
WZ since there was still no hospital in Buffalo. 

When the baby was two weeks old, we returned to the rectory. 
Mrs. West had secured the services of a young woman to help out 
for a few weeks, but when she had been there two weeks, we were 
dumbfounded to discover that she had contracted smallpox. There 
was no pest house in the town, and it was impossible to get anyone 
else to come in to help, so it was up to Mrs. West. She isolated the 
girl in one bedroom and had to take care of her, sterilizing all 
the dishes, etc., and also took care of the month-old baby and her 
brother, who by that time was a little over two years old. I had 
to live out of the rectory, because it was the middle of Lent and 
I had all of my Lenten activities and the Easter services coming 
along, to be followed by confirmation. You can imagine Mrs. 
West’s state of mind and my own sense of helplessness. 

After Easter the girl had sufficiently recovered to be able to go 
home, and I had returned to the bosom of my family. We had to 
have the house fumigated, so the four of us went down to the town 
hotel to spend 24 hours. During the night, Mrs. West began to 
complain, and we found that she was running a high fever. ‘The 
next day there was no question but that she herself had contracted 
smallpox. 

Well, we returned to the rectory and then it was up to me. 
We tried to get the girl who had had the disease in the first place, 
to come back in from the country, but she informed us that she 
had “had enough of the smallpox.” ‘There was not another person 
in town who would help out, so I had to start in and take care of 
the invalid who was really seriously ill, and also take care of the 
little baby and her brother. I learned things during those weeks 
that I could not have learned in a year from some nursing course. 
I was already fairly proficient as a cook, but by the time we were 
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again out of quarantine, I really excelled. Fortunately, the chil- 
dren did not contract the disease. 

One day, when Mrs. West was well on the road to recovery, I 
was called to the telephone and invited to officiate at a wedding. 
A young couple had driven in from the ranch country 30 miles 
south of Buffalo, and they were determined to be married. I ex- 
plained the circumstances to them, advising them that we were 
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BUFFALO, WYOMING 
“Golden Oak” was in style in those days 


still in quarantine, and asked them to look up one of the other 
two resident ministers in Buffalo. Within one-half hour the groom 
called back to say that neither of the ministers was in town, and 
that they simply must have a ceremony. 

I told them then that if they were willing to take a chance, 
I was. We arranged for them to come to the back door of the 
rectory at 8:30 that night, equipped with the license, wedding 
ring, etc. We had a large screened-in back porch on the west end 
of the rectory, and when the hour arrived, I stationed myself just 
inside the kitchen door. ‘The young couple, accompanied by two 
witnesses, came to the back door of the porch, which was about 
16 feet from the kitchen door. I then instructed the best man to 
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come forward and deposit the license on the refrigerator, which sat 
just outside of the kitchen door. Thereupon I examined the li- 
cense, found that everything was in due order, and I proceeded to 
read the marriage service at a distance of 16 feet. ‘The bride and 
eroom answered at the right places, and eventually I pronounced 
them man and wife, and gave them the Church’s blessing. 
Immediately after the ceremony, I made out the proper wed- 
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ding certificate, and deposited it on the refrigerator. ‘The best 
man again came forward, secured the certificate, and left in its 
place an envelope with the wedding fee. Incidentally, I offered no | 
apologies for accepting that fee. 

The astonishing feature of that wedding, as I look back on it, 
was that no one at the time was struck by any incongruity. Every- 
thing was very reverent and simple, and I understand that that 
marriage has been a great success. 

During our period of quarantine, our parishioners were very 
thoughtful, and never a day passed but that some gift of fruit or 
other food was left at the rectory, of course at a respectable dis- 
tance from the back porch. The second quarantine occurred 
during the laying season, and for two or three weeks everyone 
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brought us eggs. We never had so many eggs in our lives as at 
that time. One day so many had accumulated that I got out the 
old cook book and looked up a recipe for a cake which called for 
the largest number of eggs of any recipe in the book. I think I 
used two dozen eggs, and the resulting concoction was called a 
“sunshine cake.” ‘he family were loud in their praise of my skill, 
and it really was a splendid cake, if I do say it myself. 

When the quarantine was finally lifted, I sent Mrs. West and 
the two children to Sheridan, while I stayed on for a week and 
packed all of the dishes, books, etc., and we finally got moved into 
our new home. 

Later on that year, Mrs. West asked her father, who was a 
well-known physician in northern Indiana, why she had never 
been vaccinated for smallpox. He confessed, with much chagrin, 
that he thought he had vaccinated every child in that town except 
his own children. It was the old, old case of the shoemaker’s chil- 
dren going barefoot. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
SHERIDAN AND NORTHEASTERN WYOMING 


T. Peter’s Church, Sheridan, Wyoming, of which I became 
» rector in the spring of 1918, was located near the down- 
town section of that western city. The church building 

AA had been constructed during the rectorate of the Rev. 
Edward M. Cross. It is a very substantial, attractive, and churchly 
brick structure, witnessing to the stability and the beauty of the 
Christian religion. 

A year or so before, Mr. Cross had become rector of the Church 
of St. John the Evangelist, St. Paul, Minnesota. In 1924 he was 
elected missionary bishop of Spokane, an office which he still holds. 
His immediate successor in Sheridan was the Rev. Conrad Good- 
win, who was a cousin of the Rev. Dr. W. A. R. Goodwin, who 
initiated the great work of restoration at Williamsburg, Virginia. 
Mr. Goodwin was rector of St. Peter’s for only one year, and later 
became rector of St. John’s Church, Waynesboro, Virginia. 

In addition to becoming rector of St. Peter’s, I also became the 
rural dean of Powder River, a very large district in northeastern 
Wyoming, including five counties, and it was my duty to visit the 
churches in these counties from time to time. I recall making one 
missionary trip throughout the deanery, when I travelled well 
over five hundred miles without retracing my steps, but more of 
that later. 


SOME ENGLISH CHURCHMEN IN WYOMING 


We had an excellent congregation of some three or four hun- 
dred souls, including many people living on the ranches between 
Sheridan and the Big Horn Mountains. Among the ranchers were 
numerous Englishmen, who had settled in that part of the state in 
the early days, and who were very devoted to their ancestral 
Church. 

I recall particularly the Moncreiffe brothers, each of whom had 
built a splendid country estate, similar to the estates in England 
and in southern Scotland. Each of the Moncrieffes served as 
vestryman at different times. 
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There was also Mr. Oliver Wallop, who had a fine ranch next 
to the Big Horn Mountains. Mr. Wallop later on returned to 
England to take his seat in the House of Lords, as he had become 
the Earl of Portsmouth. 

Among our most intimate friends and parishioners were the 
Jack Milwards, who lived on the I X L Ranch, about 30 miles 
northwest of Sheridan, on the Tongue River. They had a fine 
cattle ranch and also a small dude ranch, just 8 miles across the 
hills from the famous Eaton Dude Ranch. We spent a month each 
summer at the I X L Ranch, and Mr. and Mrs. Milward are the 
god-parents of our son Jack, who was born on October 31, 1921, 
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in Sheridan. As a matter of fact, Jack was supposed to be a girl and 
the Milwards had named the baby Evelyn, which was Mrs. Mil- 
ward’s name. They had also secured a layette all in pink instead of 
blue. When the baby proved to be a boy, they were terribly dis- 
appointed, and the reason we called him Jack was as a concession 
to Jack Milward. Jack’s Christian name, however, is “Johnson 
Edwin.’’* 

The Milwards some years later sold their ranch and moved 
back to England, where they have undergone considerable hard- 
ship during the war. I am sure that nothing would please them 
better than to return to Wyoming when it is possible to do so. 


*Since the above was written, we have learned to our great joy that Jack, re- 
cently separated from the Air Corps of the United States Navy, intends to study 
for the ministry. 
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Mr. A. E. Pawla was another native of England, who was en- 
gaged in the insurance business in Sheridan, Wyoming, for a num- 
ber of years. He became deeply interested in the Church, was 
confirmed along with his wife, was elected to the vestry, and finally 
decided to study for holy orders. 

Bishop ‘Thomas asked Mrs. West and me to supervise Mr. 
Pawla’s studies and training for the ministry, a task which we 
undertook with great joy and satisfaction. Eventually he was or- 
dained deacon and priest and served with success in some of 
the most difficult churches in that missionary district. Among the 
churches were those at Gillette, Cody and Jackson, in the famous 
Jackson’s Hole. Mr. Pawla was also superintendent of the hospital 
at Jackson and had charge of the picturesque chapel at Moose, 
Wyoming, a chapel which is known by tourists all over this coun- 
try. Its striking feature is a plate glass window over the altar which 
frames the grand ‘Teton, and one who has worshipped in that 
church can never forget the experience. Mr. Pawla is now retired 
and is living with his wife and Mrs. Pawla’s mother in a suburb 
of Portland, Oregon. He occasionally assists the clergy of that 
region in conducting the services of the Church. 

When St. Peter’s Church was organized in the ’80’s, the man 
most responsible for the organization was a sturdy New Englander 
from Vermont, by the name of Lyman Brooks. He was the first 
senior warden, and remained senior warden until the day of his 
death, over forty years later. He was an ardent, devoted church- 
man, and seldom missed a service. Mr. Brooks was a lumberman by 
trade, and not only had prospered, but had gained the respect of 
all the citizens of that region. He was a loyal and helpful friend 
of every rector under whom he served. 


THE INFLUENZA EPIDEMIC OF 1918 


It was during our first year in Sheridan that the terrible epi- 
demic of influenza ravaged our country and many other parts of 
the world. Sheridan, though so far away from the great centers of 
population, was very badly hit, and Mrs. West and I devoted weeks 
of our time to Red Cross work and in ministering to the sick. 

Among our most faithful and efficient helpers were the beloved 
Roman Catholic priest, Father Duffy, and two young Mormon 
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missionaries, whose names I do not recall. ‘These Mormons led 
their entire congregation in the finest kinds of rescue work. The 
good women of our church spent their time making soup and 
other nutritious articles of diet, suitable for the sick, particularly 
rice pudding. I spent a great deal of my time delivering soup in 
those hectic days, and time and time again I would call at a home 
where every member of the family had been stricken by the 
disease. 

The situation became so desperate that we had to have an emer- 
gency hospital, and the only available buildings were those which 
at one time had constituted the “red light” district, a district which 
for some years had been abandoned. The houses were hastily re- 
modeled and fumigated, and hospital beds and equipment were 
installed by the Red Cross. Some respectable people were rather 
scandalized, but unquestionably many lives were saved because of 
the facilities of that emergency hospital. All together, over eighty 
people in that town of 8000, died from the “flu.” 

One of our most industrious helpers, not only during the epi- 
demic but in all of our Church work, was Mrs. Heywood, an Eng- 
lish woman whose devotion to the Church knew no bounds. She 
was the one who made most of the soup and who always supervised 
the church dinners, bazaars, etc. She quarreled in a friendly way 
with every rector, but no rector in his senses could have gotten 
along without her. All during my ministry there, she spoke in long- 
ing accents of the “good old days of Dean Cross, when everything 
was all right.’’ After my departure from Sheridan, I was told that 
this dear soul began talking about the “good old days of Dean 
West, when everything was all right.”’ She was the salt of the earth, 
and “‘if the salt hath lost its savour, wherewith shall it be salted.” 


CHAPTER XVII 
THE ACME COAL CAMP 


E were very missionary-minded in Sheridan. One of the 
most interesting missions with which I ever had any con- 
nection, was the one organized at Acme, eight miles 
north of Sheridan. Acme was a coal camp, one of a num- 

ber in that region. Bishop ‘Thomas sent a lay missionary to Acme 

one summer to hold a series of services, and the result was the 
organized mission of which I had charge for two years. 

We held services in the moving picture hall at Acme, since 
there was no church building. ‘The proprietors of the hall charged 
us no rent whatever. I drove out every Sunday night for the service, 
which began at 8:00 o'clock. It seemed that everyone in the camp, 
from small infants up to grandfathers and grandmothers, attended. 
We had a choir and we always had a fine time. 

There was one elderly miner, a bachelor who never missed a 
service and who was always asking questions. He was a profound 
student of the Bible, and once in a while he succeeded in getting 
me out on a limb. I remember that one Easter night when the 
whole camp was present, I was delivering the same Easter sermon 
that I had given in St. Peter’s Church, Sheridan, in the morning. 
Right in the middle of the sermon this very devout old gentleman 
stood up and said to me: “Please explain to us what is meant by 
the second Resurrection.” Well, I was stumped, not only because 
of the interruption, but because I could not give the right answer, 
and I do not know many of the clergy who can. I asked the ques- 
tioner to wait until after the service, which he did, and then we 
went into a long discussion on that subject. 

The people in that camp were a very sturdy, substantial, de- 
voted and law-abiding group, mostly English, Scotch and Welsh, 
although there were some Montenegrins and a few Japanese. It 
was just at that time that the I. W. W. was very active, and their 
leaders were constantly stirring up trouble and spreading propa- 
ganda. 

On one occasion, the superintendent of the mine at Acme 
called me into his office and showed me a shipment of literature 
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which had come to the post office in bad condition, and which was 
not accepted by the consignee. ‘he postmaster turned the ship- 
ment over to the superintendent, who found that it contained a 
lot of pamphlets and books of a very subversive nature. 

Among the books were several copies of one entitled Christian- 
ism and Communism. ‘To my suprise and consternation, I found 
that the author of that book was none other than the Rt. Rev. 
William Montgomery Brown, retired bishop of Arkansas. My 
consternation was due to the fact that Bishop Brown was the one 
who had laid his hands on me in confirmation back in. Bellefon- 
taine, Ohio, in 1908. ‘The case of Bishop Brown became one of the 
most celebrated in the annals of our Church. When it was brought 
to the attention of the House of Bishops that he was publishing 
heretical and subversive literature, the bishops were embarrassed 
and found it difficult to decide upon a course of action. ‘They were 
all very fond of the old bishop and felt that he was losing his mind, 
but when he heard that they were taking that point of view, he 
challenged them to present him for trial. 

No one in these days cares to get into an ecclesiastical trial, 
which always hurts the Church more than it does the accused. But 
the bishop insisted. He had some very powerful backing and plenty 
of money, and the case dragged out for a long time. He published 
reams of literature and circulated the whole Church with his 
books. Finally he was deposed after a very hectic trial. His claim 
seemed to be that there is no conflict between Christianity rightly 
interpreted and Marxian Communism. The Episcopal Church 
did not agree with him then, nor does it agree with his views today. 

The miners at Acme were not radical in their tendencies at 
all. They were very reticent and tried to avoid trouble. Every 
once in a while some walking delegate from Chicago would arrive 
to stir them up. He would tell them all about their grievances, 
and, before they knew what was going on, they would pass resolu- 
tions in which they did not believe. I think that is often the case 
in labor unions. ‘The miners are frequently victimized by radical 
and irresponsible leaders. 

One year a great Labor Day celebration was planned for Sheri- 
dan county, and it was to be held in one of the mining camps. 
There was to be a picnic, band music, games and-speaking from an 
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outdoor platform. I was invited to make one of the speeches and 
was limited to ten minutes. 

On Labor Day morning, however, I was told that the principal 
speaker had failed to arrive, and that I would have to be the princi- 
pal speaker. Prior to my address, a certain walking delegate made a 
fiery speech. At that particular time there was a lot of trouble in 
the Colorado Fuel and Iron mines and shops in Colorado. This 
speaker pictured the grievances of the Colorado miners, and then, 
turning to me, he said: “I see the Rev. West on the platform. Now 
Rev. West, I want you to use your influence with John D. Rocke- 
feller to see that those Colorado workers get a square deal.” 


After I was introduced, I turned to the walking delegate and 
said that his challenge to me reminded me of a story of a darkie, 
who was resting on the curbstone in an Alabama town. A white 
man came along and said to him: “‘Mose, loan me six bits.” Where- 
upon Mose replied: “Massa, I thanks you for the compliment.” I 
said that I thanked the gentleman for the compliment, that is, for 
assuming that I had any influence with John D. Rockefeller. I 
also told him that I believed in a square deal and that I thought 
men should have decent wages. I went on to tell him and the 
crowd of several thousand people, that I felt there were two ways 
to secure a change in conditions: one by revolution, and the other 
by education, and that I personally preferred the educational 
method. I still prefer the method of education. 


It might appear, from the above remarks, that I have little 
sympathy with the problems of the miners. It might seem that I 
was blaming the agitation for higher wages and better conditions 
on unprincipled leaders. Now, as a matter of fact, that is not my 
position at all. Having lived in mining communities, I know that 
the miners do have genuine grievances, and that their working 
conditions at the time when I lived in Wyoming were very bad. 


The point I wish to make is, that when there is no effort on the 
part of management or society to recognize or to remedy an unfair 
situation, that very fact gives the unscrupulous agitator his oppor- 
tunity. He can alway enlarge upon it and make the situation 
appear much worse than it actually is. I maintain that the miners 
as a whole are very decent, law-abiding, patriotic citizens, who 
believe in our kind of society. If they are treated fairly, and if 
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their needs are understood and met before conditions become too 
bad, there will be a good chance of bringing labor troubles to an 
end. It is no solution of any labor-management dispute just to 
charge that those who work for better conditions are unprincipled 
radicals, attempting to overthrow the government and to destroy 
the American way of life. 


JACK WEST, HORSEMAN, AGED 10! 


CHAPTER XVIII 
THE SHERIDAN OPEN FORUM 


NE of my ministerial colleagues in Sheridan, and a very 
good friend, was the Rev. Ray Walker, pastor of the Con- 
j’ gregational Church. Ray was quite progressive, and he 
WS" made a study of Church publicity, and he proposed to me 
that we work together in initiating some programs of Church 
cooperation in that city. 

One of the first things we did was to inaugurate Holy Week 
services in one of the theatres. To begin with, we alternated in 
preaching at the noon day services, and also made quite a lot of the 
setting and the atmosphere. We secured excellent publicity for 
the services, and they were successful from the beginning. The 
following year we invited some other ministers to take part, and 
eventually the entire project was taken over by the Sheridan min- 
isterial association, of which I was president for one term. 

Our second cooperative project was inspired by the “Open 
Forum” plan, which was just then, after the first World War, 
becoming popular in the East. We felt that there was great need in 
our city for the free discussion of current issues, political and 
otherwise, and that it was proper for the churches to sponsor such 
an undertaking. We submitted our plan to our respective men’s 
clubs, and it was favorably received and approved by both organi- 
zations. We anticipated that the expense would be considerable, 
so proposed that some of the men underwrite the budget, and 
were fortunate in securing enough men to do so. We promised 
that they would not be called upon, should the Forum prove to be 
self supporting, but I don’t think either one of us expected that 
it would. 

After making all of these plans with great care, we finally 
launched the “Sheridan Open Forum.” The meetings were to be 
held in the Congregational Church on Sunday afternoons, because 
that church was much better adapted for such a purpose than 
was St. Peter’s. I became the president and Ray Walker the secre- 
tary. Ihe program was partly religious. We began with a hymn 
and a prayer, then a special solo or special music of some nature, 
then the offering for expenses. Finally the speaker of the day was 
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introduced, and given forty minutes to develop his theme. Follow- 
ing his presentation, there was a twenty minute question period, 
and also a twenty minute period for remarks. I presided over 
both the question period and the remarks, and had to insist that 
no one person ask more than one question of the speaker, and that 
no one speak longer than three minutes. Finally we had a closing 
hymn and a benediction. | 

Our plan was somewhat different from that of the Town 
Meeting, since we had just one address at each session. ‘(he subjects 
were more or less controversial, so we decided to present one side 
of a subject on one Sunday and the other side on the following 
Sunday. Our first subject was “The ‘Truth About Russia,’ and the 
speaker was a young Russian who was studying for the ministry 
of the Methodist Church in their seminary at Denver, Colorado. 
The following Sunday we had an editor whose topic was “The 
American Plan.” I believe he was from some city in our neighbor- 
ing state of Montana. . 

‘The forum was a great success from the very start. he church 
was filled every Sunday afternoon, and on some Sundays we had 
the balcony filled. ‘To our great surprise and delight, the offerings 
were sufficient to pay all of our expenses and we never had to call 
on any of the underwriters. In the congregation each Sunday were 
many miners from the mining communities north of Sheridan. 
We had some very lively discussions, and I had to be on my toes as 
presiding officer, to see that the meeting did not get out of hand. 

My recollection is that we had planned eight or ten meetings, 
during the winter months, and the last two meetings were to be 
devoted to a discussion of the “Nonpartisan League,” which was 
at that time quite active in the Dakotas, Montana, and some 
other states. We planned to have a member of the League speak 
on the first Sunday, and an opponent of the League follow him 
on our platform a week later. 

Ray Walker and I went into that phase of the “Open Forum” 
with entire innocence and with the utmost sincerity. Neither one 
of us had any radical political ideas, but we did think that people 
should know what was going on. In fact, we supposed we were 
performing a public service by undertaking to have a free and 
open discussion of the league in our city, and under the auspices 
or the churches. But we were sadly mistaken, and finally had to 
admit defeat and disillusionment. 
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When it was announced that a member of the Nonpartisan 
League was to make an address in Sheridan, the people who had 
been so enthusiastic in support of the forum began to lose interest, 
and some of them became antagonistic. When Ray and I went 
down town, we found that some citizens were looking at us 
suspiciously, and others were avoiding us altogether. It began to 
be reported around that we were both members of the Non- 
partisan League, and that we were communists in disguise, or 
some such idiotic charge. 

‘The controversy came to a climax in the Sheridan Rotary Club, 
of which both Ray and I were members. When the club was organ- 
ized, there was no chaplain, and no minister among the members. 
But within a few weeks it was proposed that a minister be elected 
to membership, and Ray and I were both nominated. It is contrary 
to Rotary procedure for more than one Protestant minister to be 
a member, so they had to decide between us. A vote was taken in 
the board of directors, resulting in a tie. The case was then sub- 
mitted to the membership, and again strangely enough, the vote 
resulted in a tie. ‘They then agreed to suspend the rules, and elect 
both of us to Rotary membership. 

Our Rotary Club met on Friday, and at the regular meeting, 
when the controversy over the Nonpartisan League speaker was 
at its height, a resolution was introduced stating that the managers 
of the Sheridan Open Forum should be discouraged in their inten- 
tion to bring a member of the Nonpartisian League to the City of 
Sheridan. I immediately got to my feet, and protested that such a 
resolution was contrary to the Rotary Code of Ethics, and insisted 
that it be withdrawn. The point was well taken, and the resolution 
was withdrawn, but instead, a committee was appointed to have 
a friendly conference with the managers of the forum, meaning 
Ray and myself. 

The conference was held in my study in St. Peter’s Church, 
and I shall never forget that evening. Our Rotary brethren were 
very polite and friendly, but they meant business and there was 
a veiled threat underneath their friendly arguments. We listened 
to them with equal politeness, but we refused to change our plans. 
Our meeting had been announced, it had received much publicity, 
the speakers had been secured, and we had no intention of back- 
ing down. I am happy to say that the vestrymen of St. Peter’s 
Church were unanimous in approving my stand, and I think Ray’s 
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official board members supported him, with possibly one excep- 
tion. There were some people in town who predicted that the two 
churches would be split if we persisted in our diabolical scheme, 
and Ray and I actually began looking around for other pulpits, 
as we did not wish to split either church. 

Well, as I have related, we went ahead with our plan for the 
first meeting, announcing that so and so, who I think held a state 
office in South Dakota, was to speak at the Sheridan Open Forum 
the following Sunday afternoon. At the very last minute, we re- 
ceived a telegram from our speaker, announcing that he was pre- 
vented from coming to Sheridan by circumstances over which he 
had no control. We were flabbergasted. It was too late to secure any 
one to take his place, so we bowed to the inevitable, and re- 
luctantly announced that the program was cancelled—likewise for 
reasons over which we had no control. I have always suspected 
that some one “got” to that speaker, and saw to it that he found 
reasons for not coming to Sheridan. . 

Those were the days immediately following the first World 
War, when people were jittery and suspicious, and frightened by 
every so-called radical movement. ‘The Ku-Klux Klan was in its 
heyday, and succeeded to a marked degree in promoting a phil- 
osophy of fear. A great many people felt that the way to combat 
any dangerous movement was to forbid the discussion of it, and 
there are some who still feel that way. I have never been able to 
endorse that method. It seems to me that whenever we are con- 
fronted with a new system or a new idea, in politics, or economics, 
or religion, the sanest method is to examine it, expose it to the 
light of day, to discuss it, to find out all we can about it. 

Finally, I was at that time, and still am today, well nigh fanati- 
cal in my belief in free speech. I endorse the saying attributed to 
Voltaire: “ I wholly disapprove of what you say but will defend 
to the death your right to say it.’’ That, it seems to me, is good 
solid Americanism, and I am convinced that people who try to 
throttle free speech, except in time of war, people who are always 
saying “‘hush-hush” are doing as much to jeopardize our American 
way of life as the reddest red out of Russia. The Town Meeting, 
and similar movements, have taught us that we have nothing to 
lose, and a great deal to gain, from the free and honest and un- 
fettered discussion of great public issues. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
THE MISSION AT ARVADA 


 URING my sojourn in Sheridan, I was also rural dean of 
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fl \ the Powder River Deanery. It included five enormous 

counties, and I was expected to give such oversight as I 
- could to the work of the Church within the deanery. At 
that time we had churches, and more or less regular ministrations 
at Sheridan, Buffalo, Gillette, Moorcroft, Sundance and New: 
castle. I recall one trip I made in a Ford, visiting every church, and 
we traveled over five hundred miles. My son, Sam, Jr., accom- 
panied me, and had a thrilling time. He was seven or eight years 
old, and missed nothing on the trip. Several times we camped at 
night under the stars. 

One of the towns within the deanery was Arvada, located on 
the Burlington Railroad, just where it crosses the famous Powder 
River, “a mile wide and an inch deep.” Arvada was an old western 
town, quite raw and crude, and it was the shopping center for the 
so-called “‘dry farmers.” ‘That term was applied to those settlers 
who had come out to Wyoming in search of free land. The condi- 
tion of many of them was pitable. They had come without funds, 
with little or no farm machinery, and, often, with no previous 
knowledge of farming. The “dry farms’ were unirrigated, and 
the rainfall was meagre. ‘The result was that hosts of the farmers 
were either on the county during the winter, or lived on the bor- 
derline of starvation. I have known dozens of such families whose 
diet consisted of corn meal and “‘sow belly,” who lived in sod huts, 
and whose children were clothed in gunny sacks and articles of 
clothing made by resourceful mothers from flour sacks. Many of 
the children could not attend school in winter time because they 
had no shoes. 

There was no doctor closer to Arvada than fifty miles, and it 
was very expensive to call a doctor. ‘There was no church, and 
nothing of any kind except the school to minister to the spiritual 
and recreational needs of the people. 

It was my good fortune to become acquainted with a remark- 
able man, an invalid, whom I met at a “healing” mission in Bill- 
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ings, Montana. He lived in the hotel in Arvada, of which his 
wife was the manager, and both of them appealed to me to provide 
some kind of Church services for their forgotten settlement. I 
was interested in their needs, and impressed by their sincerity, 
and promised to do what I could. 

We secured permission to hold services in the school house, 
and I started in. We had a good bit of opposition, and much ridi- 
cule, but on the other hand there were many children and quite a 
few adults who welcomed the services and who attended with regu- 
larity. To explain how badly the Church was needed in that region, 
I need cite only one instance. Out in the country, some miles from 
Arvada, shortly before I visited the town, a woman died, and the 
neighbors made such plans as they could for the funeral. She was 
quite well known, and the “dry farmers” came in from miles 
around for the service. There was no minister; there was no music; 
and one who attended told me there’was not one person present 
who knew so much as the Lord’s Prayer. That was not in darkest 
Africa, but in the United States of America, in the third decade of 
the twentieth century. 

The mission ot Arvada did not last very long.* We did have one 
notable visit from Bishop Thomas, who preached one of his finest 
sermons in the little school house in that town. It was not so long 
thereafter that the bishop persuaded me to give up the parish at 
Sheridan to become chaplain to the Episcopal students at the Uni- 
versity of Wyoming. So far as I know, no ministers of the Church, 
except Mr. Pawla and myself, carried on the work at Arvada, and 
it is not listed among the parishes and missions in the Living 
Church Annual. 

Before relating some experiences aides my year as student 
pastor in Laramie, I wish to tell about a remarkable healing mis- 
sion which was held in St. Peter’s Church, Sheridan. 


* The Rev. A. E. Pawla, whom I have mentioned above (page 85), conducted services 
in Arvada while he was in charge of our Church’s work at Gillette. 


CHAPTER XX. 
A DIOCESAN HEALING MISSION 


C ISHOP Thomas had invited the Rev. Robert Bell of St. 
Thomas’ Church, Denver, to attend a meeting of the 
clergy held in Laramie, and to tell us all about his new 

> venture in spiritual healing. Mr. Bell had accomplished 
some remarkable results in Denver and elsewhere, and was rap- 
idly becoming known as one of the leaders of the movement. He 
spent several days with us in Laramie and converted the bishop 
and most of the clergy present to the idea. He conducted a healing 
service in the cathedral at Laramie, during which many people 
seemed to be healed of their illnesses, and thereupon we decided 
to have what was called “A Diocesan Healing Mission.” 

I invited the bishop and the clergy to conduct the mission 
under Mr. Bell’s supervision in my own parish in Sheridan. One 
of my reasons for this was that one of my predecessors, the Rev. 
E. M. Cross, now bishop of Spokane, had been much interested 
in the Emmanuel Movement, and had conducted classes in St. 
Peter's, during his ministry there. 

We decided to hold the mission for one week, and all of the 
clergy, who could do so, were urged to attend and participate. I 
believe twelve of them accepted the invitation and were present. 
‘The mission was advertised throughout northern Wyoming and 
southern Montana, and the response was amazing. When the first 
service was held, with Mr. Bell in charge, we found that the 
church could not accommodate the crowds. They came from all 
over that part of the state, and from Montana, and I think there 
were some even from South Dakota. A great many were invalids, 
and many of them were walking on crutches. It was a pathetic 
sight, and one which those present could never forget. 

The service itself was very simple, consisting of hymns, psalms, 
a Scripture lesson, and sermon by Mr. Bell, and finally the actual 
laying on of hands. Mr. Bell invited all who wished to have the 
hands of the clergy laid on their heads, to come forward to the 
altar of the church, and then he and the other clergy moved from 
side to side of the altar rail, just as the bishop does in confirmation. 
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Hands were laid upon the heads of those who were sick, and there 
was a simple prayer which included the name of the sick person, 
and frequently the name of the disease with which he was afflicted. 
It was all very reverent and there was nothing sensational about it. 

Some very definite results were observed, which amazed every- 
one present and turned a good many doubters or skeptics into 
believers. I recall that one woman, not a member of the Episcopal 
Church, had expressed great interest in this mission. She was all 
crippled up with arthritis, and the first night of the mission had 
to be literally carried into the church and carried to the altar. 
After the prayers, she walked down through the chancel and the 
nave of the church without support. I personally kept in touch 
with that woman for many months, and can testify that her condi- 
tion did not deteriorate. That was but one of many such instances. 

We had a communion service every morning, private confer- 
ences or confessions at certain times during the day, and the heal- 
ing service every night. The attendance continued to be phenom- 
enal throughout the week, and we observed that many people 
would come to the church the latter part of the afternoon, bring- 
ing basket suppers and would then stay on until after the evening 
service. 

On one of the days of the mission, the clergy divided up in 
apostolic fashion, and visited the sick who were confined to their 
homes, and who had asked for such ministrations. I personally 
went with Mr. Bell, and we had some very moving experiences. 

The bishop was unable to attend except for the last day, be- 
cause of a meeting of the House of Bishops, but he was there for 
the final service on Sunday night, and nearly everyone in the con- 
gregation came forward to receive his blessing. I have always felt 
that the spiritual results of such a mission were of far more im- 
portance than the physical results, and that they were apt to be 
more lasting. Of course we had a great deal of opposition and 
criticism. Some of the doctors in Sheridan publicly criticized us, 
and two or three of the ministers condemned everything we were 
doing. However, I remember that one doctor, an Episcopalian, 
who was in charge of the veterans’ hospital in Sheridan, was in 
complete sympathy with the mission, and told us that faith played 
an important part in every healing. 

The rector of St. Luke’s Church, Billings, heard about our 
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mission, and, although at first inclined to be skeptical, he was 
later so impressed that he asked that it be repeated in his church 
in Billings. Mr. Bell and I helped to conduct that mission, and 
we had experiences which were very similar, and which none of us 
can ever forget. That rector, by the way, was the Rev. Douglas 
Matthews who recently retired as dean of the cathedral in Albu- 
querque, New Mexico. 

The vestry of St. Peter’s Church were so impressed with what 
had been done, that they asked me to continue the work and to 
keep in touch with those who had attended the mission. We had 
a regular system of registration, and consequently had the names 
and addresses of several hundred people who were interested. ‘This 
entailed so much additional work that I was authorized to secure 
a temporary assistant, and I persuaded the Rev. Henry Daniels of 
Thermopolis, Wyoming, to come for three months as my assistant 
in ministering to these hundreds of people. Mr. Daniels is now 
the bishop of Montana. Incidentally, the offerings at the service 
were so generous that we were able to pay all of the expenses, 
including a handsome honorarium to Mr. Bell, and had enough 
left to employ Mr. Daniels for the three months’ period. 

I conducted a healing service in St. Peter's every ‘Thursday 
night until I left Sheridan for Laramie, Wyoming, and we all felt 
that these services were the high point in the spirtiual life of the 
parish. I have not gone along with Mr. Bell in the subsequent 
development of his work, although I have always been deeply in- 
terested in it. I am not convinced that the healing mission is the 
answer to the problem, because there is always so much curiosity 
and so much excitement, and also because there is so much un- 
justified criticism. 

I am convinced, however, that the Church has a genuine obli- 
gation to minister to the sick, just as in apostolic days. Our own 
Church has recognized that fact, and has authorized a service for 
the laying on of hands and for anointing the sick with oil in the 
name of the Lord. You may find it on page 320 of the Prayer 
Book. I also believe that the Holy Communion may have direct 
physical, as well as spiritual, benefits, and have known of many 
instances in which the recovery of the sick person has apparently 
begun after the reception of that sacrament. 

Those in this Church who believe in the healing ministry, do 
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not teach that the normal methods of healing are unnecessary or 
may be dispensed with. We believe that Almighty God is the 
healer of our bodies and the giver of life and health, whatever 
methods may be used. The consecrated surgeon is just as much 
God’s servant and agent as is the consecrated priest. My own in- 
variable method is to urge people who are ill, or who are about 
to have an operation, to commend themselves to Almighty God, 
to have faith in the doctor, and to receive Holy Communion or 
the laying on of hands, if such be desired. It is increasingly 
acknowledged by competent medical and psychiatric authorities, 
that the spiritual element in healing must not be ignored or dis- 
regarded. When a person is sick, the whole person is apt to be 
sick, and we must work and pray that the whole person may be 
restored to health, both of body and mind. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
CHAPLAIN TO UNIVERSITY STUDENTS 


=w—N the summer of 1924, it was my good fortune to make 

\ the acquaintance of the beloved chaplain of Leland Stan- 

ford University, the Rev. D. C. Gardner, D.D. Bishop 

——* Thomas had brought him to Laramie to conduct a con- 
ference for the clergy. | 

That meeting, and my own personal conversations with Dr. 
Gardner, resulted in a distinct change in my career. I decided to 
accept the bishop’s invitation and give up the parish at Sheridan 
and to become chaplain to the Episcopal students at the University 
of Wyoming in Laramie. 

Mrs. West and the three children and I left Sheridan early in 
the fall of 1924, and were soon settled in a very commodious home 
on the edge of the campus in Laramie. I was the first clergyman 
of any church to take up this work at the university. We estimated 
that nearly twenty-five percent of the students were either Episco- 
palians or came from Episcopal families, a surprising indication 
of the real strength of the Episcopal Church in that mountain 
state. Among the students were many whom we had known in 
former parishes and missions. We had a very busy year. I had a 
special vesper service every Sunday afternoon in the cathedral, in 
which the students took part, and then Mrs. West had a tea in our 
home every Sunday evening. She invariably served doughnuts and 
tea, and I think she must have made thousands of doughnuts that 
year. We always had some member of the faculty present to help 
in the discussions. 

We got out a mimeographed bulletin, which was sent to all 
of our student group, and named it “The Cathedral Chimes.” The 
university gave me desk room in the administration building, and 
there I had numerous personal conferences with the students. I 
made it a point to circulate through the halls between classes, just 
to get acquainted with the students and to let them know that I 
was there in case they needed me. Both Mrs. West and I took an 
active part in the University affairs, working with the Y.M.C.A. 
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and the Y.W.C.A., visiting in the fraternity and sorority houses, 
helping in the direction of entertainments, etc. 

I joined the university chorus, and at Christmas time was in- 
vited to sing the bass solos in the annual production of Handel’s 
Messiah. 

When the bishop appointed me as chaplain to the students, he 
evidently feared that this job might not keep me out of mischief, 
so he also designated me as chaplain of the cathedral home for 
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children (the Church Orphanage); chaplain of the Jane Ivinson 
School for Girls; chaplain of Sherwood Hall for boys; and also 
president of the board of the last-named institution. Since I was 
working in the cathedral, I was also named canon of St. Matthew’s 
Cathedral, Laramie, the dean being my old friend, the Very Rev. 
David ‘Thornberry. 

No phase of my work was so enjoyable to me personally as my 
ministrations to the children in the cathedral home. Once a week 
I had dinner with the children, and afterwards led them in the 
singing of hymns and in their evening prayers. Incidentally, that 
orphanage had the highest possible rating that any such institution 
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could have, and the life of the children there, under the super- 
vision of the devoted matron, Mrs. Whitehead, was ideal. 

The two schools, of which I was chaplain, were a unique con- 
tribution on the part of Bishop ‘Thomas to the cause of secondary 
education. Deeply concerned by the desire of ranch boys and girls 
to attend high school, he conceived the idea of organizing a school 
under religious auspices, in which the academic work would be 
done in the university high school. The plan was successful from 
the beginning. Since it was not necessary to employ a complete 
faculty, the bishop was able to offer this type of education for 
$400.00 per year. 

The Jane Ivinson School for girls was the first one organized, 
and it succeeded so well that the bishop decided to start a similar 
school for boys. He secured, as head master, an Englishman, whom 
he had met in Rome, Italy, Mr. William Green, who had been 
organist and choirmaster in the American Episcopal Church in 
Rome. Mr. Green also became organist and choirmaster at St. 
Matthew’s Cathedral. I was made president of the board, and the 
two of us together had the responsibility of getting the school 
started. 

We began our efforts in a large home, which had been leased 
for the purpose, and there we endeavored to bring under some 
sort of disciplinary regime about seventeen boys, just off the range. 
They were as wild as unbroken colts, and we had our hands full 
from the start. 

Our troubles came to a climax in the middle of winter, when 
we learned that two of our young hopefuls had skipped out in the 
middle of the night, and had hopped a freight car for parts un- 
known. Our anxiety may be understood when I tell you that it 
was 20 degrees below zero, and of course we were responsible to 
the parents for the health and safety of those youngsters. 

Mr. Green and I moved heaven and earth to locate the boys, 
and finally found them in Denver, Colorado. I went down on the 
very first train and escorted them back to Laramie. We had noti- 
fied the parents to be on hand, and I was never so relieved in my 
life as when the boys were delivered into the care of their parents, 
to be taken back to the ranch. 

The boys’ school was eventually housed in a fine stone build- 
constructed on the cathedral square, and for several years it 
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flourished. At the present time, however, Sherwood Hall is used 
as the orphanage, and the boys’ school has ceased to be, although 
Ivinson Hall for girls is still carrying on its remarkable work. 

Despite a very busy, and, I believe, a productive year, I found, 
by the end of the school term, that I did not wish to carry on as 
student chaplain and as chaplain to everything else in Laramie, so 
I finally submitted my resignation to Bishop ‘Thomas. 

One of my final experiences on the campus was quite discon- 
certing to me personally, although everyone else found it a source 
of great amusement. I had been asked to sing the bass solos in the 
spring oratorio which was to be Mendelssohn’s Elijah. ‘The uni- 
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versity chorus of 150 persons was to be augmented by a very fine 
choral group from Cheyenne, Wyoming. I had worked all spring in 
preparation for that oratorio, and never enjoyed any musical ac- 
tivity as much as that. 

‘The week before the production was to be given, I went back 
to Ohio to preach in ‘Trinity Church, Toledo, and Grace Church, 
Sandusky, but had promised the director that I would be back in 
Laramie for the final rehearsal of Elijah. Just before leaving on 
the trip, we found that our children had all developed whooping 
cough, and they were given the usual treatment. 

I supposed that I had had the whooping cough when I was a 
youngster, because I had had everything else that any child ever 
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had. To my astonishment and dismay, however, just before enter- 
ing the pulpit in Trinity Church, Toledo, to deliver a carefully 
prepared sermon, I proceeded to have a paroxysm of coughing. I 
was not certain that it was the whooping cough, but my suspicions 
were nearly confirmed on the trip back to Laramie, as I nearly 
choked to death in the Pullman car in the middle of the night. 

However, I arrived home a few hours before the final re- 
hearsal, and was planning to attend, but after dinner that night 
I did exactly as the children were doing, and lost every bit of 
my dinner. ‘That was the final proof, so I sent word to the director 
that it would be impossible for me to sing. One of the doctors in 
the chorus sent word back that I should come anyway and bring 
my little pan along with me, but I stayed home. Fortunately, the 
director himself was a baritone, and he knew the solos well enough 
to pinch hit for me. 


“THE WYOMING MISSIONARY” AS HE IS TODAY— 
A KANSAS RECTOR 


EPILOGUE 


HUS ended my career as a missionary in Wyoming. By the 
following October, I had received and accepted a call to 
become rector of ‘Trinity Church, Greeley, Colorado. 
fa" ~The following spring I was again invited to sing Elijah 
in Laramie and Cheyenne, and this time I was able to keep the 
assignment and get through without coughing my head off. 

We spent five very happy years in Greeley, and on May 1, 1930, 
I became rector of St. James’ Church, Wichita, Kansas. 
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